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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctn 

} : , r f ess 18 the I 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided on of Bom 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one broth 
of our spiritual nature.”— Humboldt’s Cosmos. 





anity—the noble 


views ; and by setting aside the distinctions 
1erhood, having one great object—the free development 
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Hews of the Week. 


ONFUSION in official proceedings — doubt 
and discontent in the public thought—appear 
to be the characteristics of affairs this week. In 
to the war, there is negotiation going on 
while “ hostilities” are at the same time pushed | 
forward ; couriers are passing between St. Peters- | 
burg and Vienna, and St. Petersburg and | 
Berlin, the different emissaries with different in- | 
structions; a special envoy starts from Berlin to 
London; and, concurrently, English ships are | 
taking in French troops, from French ports, to be | 
directed on unknown points of Russian territory 
in the Baltic; the public, here, watching all this, | 
yet watching it with distrust, as unable to realise 
what our Government is actually intending —while | 
towing one way and looking another. 

Government becomés more and more damaged, 
as the session proceeds ; and doubts of its hearti- 
ness and earnestness, in carrying on war, are | 
seemingly justified by the evidences which it as- | 
sidnously supplies, that it is playing with Parlia- | 
ment and carrying on “ business,” which is always 
tbandoned, without an object. A debate, in- | 
jurious to the Cabinet’s claims to good faith, 
impends for Monday night next, on the occasion 
of the vote of 17,000/. for the new office of Secre- 
tary of State for War ; the public having meant 
something more than the creation of a new office 
having meant the amalgamation of several 
of the old offices. And on Thursday nigh: 
the Opposition in both Houses made success- 
ful attacks on the management of the Administra- 
tion in the affair of the Irish Tenant Right bills. 

nly there is not one class, and not a single 

maa, if it be not Mr. Napier, who is loth to part 
with the only measure that he was ever equal to 
oe that so as not to entialy— 
n to regret the disappearance 

of these bills. The Tory peers and landlords, who 
for Opposition purposes have murmured through 
: Malmesbury and Mr, Disraeli, can have no 
anxiety for the progress of measures which, however 
ective from the tenant’s point of view, are much 
'00 good to suit Irish proprietors. The English 
a have as little concern in the matter 
s they have in the Lower Canada’s agita- 
ut seigneurial tenure. On the other 

“ the Trish tenant-right members, such as 




















t Shee and Mr. Lucas, with the best 
for scrupulosity, because owing their seats 


to the popular agitation, have indicated candidly 
that they preferred waiting till the question had 
made more way among English members, rather 
than grasp at this “‘ concession ”—which is desti- 
tute of nearly all they ask to be conceded. What- 
ever impression, therefore, has been produced to 
the discredit of Ministers, in connexion with the 
abandonment of these bills, resulted, altogether, 
in the first instance, from the ungraceful and un- 


| candid way in which Sir John Young threw up 


his brief; and, in the second place, from the as- 
toundingly confidential way in which Lord John 
Russell, in the course of his manifold explanations 
on Thursday, conveyed, in an entre nous manner, 
his own private opinion that it was sheer 
olly trying to legislate upon the matter at 
all—thus recklessly and unkindly casting distrust 
on the repeated declarations of his colleagues, 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Argyle, that they 
had gone into the committee bond fide, taken up 
the bills heartily, and wished them thorough suc- 
cess. A tendency to ‘‘shamming” earnestness 
was likewise detected on Monday, in the Lord 
Chancellor's affected reluctance to part with his 
Divorce Bill; he had to be, as it were, soothed 
and coaxed into not going on: all the grave Lords 
and truthful Bishops who participated in the affee- 
tionate teasing knowing well that the coyness 
was premeditated, and that the bill had been 
doomed by well ascertained arrangements :—the 
desertion of the Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill, 
which affected the state of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, necessarily leading to the abandonment of 
a Divorce Bill dependent upon the fate of those 
Courts. The Government could very well afford 
to speak out openly as to what it thinks itself 
bound to do in this exceptional war-session : and it 
is obvious that all this confusion in details, forcing 
on criminations angry and hurtful, is the conse- 
quence of Lord John Russell's failing to deliver 
the usual periodical sketches of ‘* business” and 
‘‘intentions.” In former years we have had an 
honest and a hearty wholesale massacre of the 
innocents; but, now, Lord John thinks it milder 
to cut his little ones up separately. 

Mr. Disraeli did not, on Thursday, indicate that 


he is the sort of English statesman who always | 


keeps the nation’s interests in view in his Parlia- 
mentary action; and he did nothing towards 
organising his party, offering a policy, respecting 
a principle, or nearing power. Mr. Disraeli is 
merely a foreigner amusing himself in English 
public life; and the English public must not look 





for English conscientiousness in him. But what 
he says is true or untrue, without reference to his 
own character; and it is no answer to his exposure 
of Ministerial, chiefly Lord John’s, blundering, 
to point out that Mr. Disraeli is a reckless poli- 
tician. The effect of his satiric criticism on Thurs- 
day night is palpable; the House was amused ; 
the world laughs; and Lord John Russell was 
angry, and made a poor defence. He has botched 
the session ; and we are not comforted by know- 
ing that he means to be faithful to his Reform 
Bill and to the principles of John Somers. 

The Bribery Bill is getting through the House 
with success ; improved, in strictness and efficacy, 
at each step; so elaborated into excellence by 
the committee ‘ up-stairs,” to which it had 
been referred, that the consideration arises— 
should not all bills pass through a committee's 
alembic in the first instance? We have sug- 
gested elsewhere why we doubt if this bill will 
produce a true House of Commons; but its me- 
rits, within its scope, are so great, that we hear 
with regret the general opinion that it, too, will 
fail of the Royal assent this session. The Oxford 
University Bill has passed; Lord Derby—pain- 
fully convinced by his career in the committee, 
that he has lost all his hold on the Peers, who 
gave him his chance and found him wanting—not 
even caring to appear at all at the third stage. 
The Board of Health Bill, continuing the depart- 
ment for some years, is not safe: Mr. Chad- 
wick’s enemies are as numerous as the evils 
bound up with the “vested interests,” which he 
has overthrown, or is fighting: and it will require 
all Lord Palmerston’s tact to prevent the sanitary 
movement being arrested. The Radicals have 
made only one movement in the House this week : 
on the misgovernment of India in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. It is obviously logical for this political 
confederation to attend to the misfortunes of 
England’s own Hungarys before arranging for 
Austria’s and Russia’s: and Mr. Blackett is to be 
applauded for his conscientious labours in creating 
a public opinion here, and bringing it to bear upon 
the East India Company. He failed in the direct 
object of his motion, obtaining the appointment of 
a commission to go out and enquire: but he suc- 
ceeded in his indirect, highly proper, aim. Mr. 
Bright made a speech significantly vigorous: 
suggesting that Manchester traders with India, 
though defeated on last year’s India Bill, are de- 
termined to take the rule of Hindoos, and their 
tariffs, and their capacity to grow cotton, out of 
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the hands of the Board of Control. Mr. White- 
side’s Bill (on Nuns’ Property) has been with- 
drawn—and appropriately on the great “ Orange” 
Irish anniversary, the 12th of July, when, indi- 
cating an improved state ef society in Ireland, the 
“ Grand Master,” Lord iskillen, advised the 
“brethren,” who so hate their brothers, not to 
“walk” in the customary offemsive procession, so 
often, in so many districts, the occasion of loss of 
life. The Peers have passed the Bill abolishing the 
dog-cart system, but nog without a debate in 
which there was ingenious argument, used with as 
much solemn earnestness as though the question 
affected the constiution, to show that the measure 
would throw 1500 e out of occupation, 
cause all the disharnessed dogs to be hung, and 
caninise our pork-pies for a considerable time 
to come. Last night the House of Commons con- 
tinued the analysis of the Bribery Bill. This is 
the Parliamentary work of the week. 

There has been a singular absence, during the 
week, of questions on Foreign Affairs ; notwith- 
standing that the incidents abroad are numerous 
enough to excite curiosity, and some of them suf- 
ficiently serious for anxiety. The Spanish throne 
may be in direct danger from a Spanish insur- 
rection, which, despite the absence of news, we 
cannot yet consider as a failure; and Spanish 
interests, as connected with Cuba, are being 
directly brought into consideration by the judicial 
proceedings in New Orleans against assumed 
agents of the Cuban annexators. ‘Then there is 
the second American annexation question; the 
«* authorities ” in the Sandwich Islands having pro- 
nounced for the protection of the States :—the 
fact, and the future it indicates, raising the whole 
question—can the United States, which cannot 
annex without extending the United States’ in- 
stitutions, take an outlying island,—scarcely yet 
in a condition to send members to Congress? 
What, however, is most remarkable, is that no 
one, in either of our Houses of Parliament, has 
intervened for explanations about the political 
crisis in Canada. 

The Foreign Question, the war, does not ap- 
pear to be a Parliamentary question at all. No 
one asks what is Colonel Manteuffel’s business 
in London; no one inquires—what is the real 
answer given by the Czar to Austria, and 
what is the other answer which he has sent to 
Berlin?—and can Austria be relied on? It is 
left to an accidental personage, of no political 

osition, like Mr. Isaac Butt, to ‘‘ move” the 

fouse of Commons on the current diplomatic 
doings ; and Mr. Butt fixes merely on such an 
incident as an old Russian Count (Pahlen) being 
seen, or heard of, in company, about town, 
with that civil Cabinet Minister, Lord Granville. 
Lord Granville thinks it right to reply, in his 
place, to the insinuations against his patriotism ; 
and he is supported by a mass of lordly evidence 
to character m assuring the nervous nation that 
the Count is not a spy, and not _a diplomatist — 
but merely an “old friend”—an invalid—“ drop- 
ping in” on our aristocracy, as he passes through 
4ondon from Madeira, to the German baths. 
Mr. Butt is laughed at; and very properly. But 
it should be remarked, as all the world suspects 
that every Russian, allowed by his master to 
travel, is an agent of the Russian system, there 
was some justification for the impulsive terror of 
the patriots—who, however, are not anxious about 
the more accredited diplomatists, such as Colonel 
Manteuffel, who can be invited to court. 

Among foreign affairs we must count the 
varieties of “loans” which are in the market: 
Russia’s having failed: Austria’s being forced: 
France’s suggested second one not yet clearly 


aseertained as even a probability. There is still a 


dropping fire of paragraphs in the papers about 
the Turkish loan; but there is no information as 
to the Financiers either of England or France 
contemplating any veritable guarantee which 
would enable the Sultan to raise money. The 
funds are not in a position here to indicate that 
the Liberals could carry out a project which is a 
common topic of conversation: that the French 
and English peoples should subscribe a loan for 
Turkey. There is, indeed, great uneasiness in 
trade; for reasons requiring development. But 
because we cannot raise a ‘Turkish oan there is 
all the greater reason why we should cease to pay 
the Russo-Dutch Loan. ‘It is an old Whig prin- 
ciple, we are aware, to keep up punctual payments 
under that head to the Czar; but does the prece- 
dent bind the Coalition ? 

The Paris press insists that Queen Victoria i 
going to visit the French coast, during Louis 


Napoleon's sojourn in the neighbourhood of his 
two grand eamps—Boulogne and St. Omer; the 
circumstamee that the royal yachts are being 
kept ‘im readiness” affording some evidence 
that the expectation is not altogether sbsurd ; 
and this meeting of the imperial allies would, 
robably, not offend the quidnuncs whe are 
unting Count Pahlem out of his comfortable 
westend hotel; while the two peoples would, 
no doubt, be pleased. The English ships, with 
the Premeh infantry and artillery on beard, sail 
to-day; (or sailed yesterday) from the Calais 
roads ; and the “uniqne event” ought to have a 
fine day for its cons ti for, then the fleet 
could be seen from the shores of both countries as 
it passes up that channel whieh has been the 
immemorial battle-stage of British and French 
sailors. 








The first thing to be remarked in surveying the 
map of war is still the fact which we pointed out 
last week—that the Russians have not retreated in 
any way that can lead to the belief that they 
intend to abandon Moldavia or even Wallachia. 
All that they have done is to withdraw from the 
Danube to securer positions on the northern roads 
leading to Moldavia. Alarmed by the first report 
that an Austrian division would enter Wallachia 
by the Danube, and defeated before Silistria, there 
is some reason for believing that they withdrew 
rather hastily at first from Kalarasch, and hastened 
the transportation of the wounded and the stores 
towards Fokschany, the point of concentration on 
the north of Wallachia. But that this retrograde 
movement did not continue we have now abundant 
evidence. So little indeed did the generals think 
of retreating behind the Pruth that their Cossack 
outposts at Simnitza and other places were not 
withdrawn; for the Austrian steamer, Arpad, 
proceeding down the Danube with the military 
men appointed to consult with the allies, was 
recently fired on from the left bank, and forced to 
return, Subsequently Prince Gortschakoff pushed 
forward a strong column from Urshitzeni upon 
Bucharest, and finding that the Turks had 
abandoned Lesser Wallachia, or at least had not 
passed the Aluta, he even threw out his pickets 
as far as Slatina, and spread Cossack patrols down 
the left bank of that river. Should this be cor- 
rect the Russian forces are still in possession of 
the great road leading to the Rothen Thurm Pass ; 
and may be said to make front to the Austrians 
on all the practicable points along the mountain 
barrier of the Carpathians. Of course the line 
of the Jalomintza is still maintained, and the ex- 
treme right at Kimpina has been strengthened by 
the erection of a battery of twenty-four guns at 
the Tomosch Pass—the centre road in the break 
of the mountain ridge, leading directly upon 
Cronstadt in Transylvania. In the rear of the 
line of the Jalomintza, stretching across Walla- 
chia, the Russians have strengthened the line of 
the Sereth, and have increased the army of Mol- 
davia, by the addition of the force hitherto en- 
camped at Odessa, which in its turn has been 
relieved by troops from the interior. Besides 
this, the massing of troops round the Austrian 
frontier continues without abatement; and should 
Austria actively co-operate with the Western 
Powers, there seems Tittle doubt but that her 
Polish provinces would be speedily occupied by 
the enemy. As we remarked last week, Russia 
holds in her hand all the great lines of operation 
leading to the heart of Gallicia, by holding both 
banks of its rivers. Such would appear to be the 
position of the enemy. 

If we may believe the telegraph, the allies have 
commenced offensive operations by striking a 
blow at Giurgevo, and again crossing the river at 
Oltenitza. As it is now stated, the former opera- 
tion involved a serious battle. The Turks, under 
Omer Pasha (?) crossed the Danube and “ sur- 
rounded” the Russians under General Soimonoff ; 
the latter only escaping by cutting through his 
foes with a heavy loss. Prince Gortschakoff was 
said to be marching down from Bucharest to deal 
with the Turks, who are said to be supported 
by an Anglo-French force at Rustchuck, 15,000 
strong. ‘These statements do not seem accurate. 
It is not likely that Omer Pasha would abandon 
the main body of his troops to head an expedi- 
tionary assault upon Giurgevo; nor do we know 
how the 15,000 British and French troops could 
have reached Rustchuck, seeing that Rustchuck is 
at least one hundred miles from the camp of the 





allies near Varna, where they lay on the 26th of 
June, sadly in want of a waggon train, and suffer- 





ing under the terrible mismanagem 
Commissariat Department. Still it may boa by 
telegraph reports ; and the Light Diyis 


| some other corps, re atedly under 


orders, may have actually got to the Danube a8 
the probability is that the telegraph ig not But 
rate. What is certain is, that ol C a 
with some light horse, had been sent tower 
Danube, with the view of obtaining inten 
At and near Varna there were not leg than 
60,000 Prench and British troops; and we 

wait patiently for intelligenee of their doi = 

The Black Sea fleet is again before Schaap 
Sir Edmund Lyons is reported to be e rid 
the reduction of Anapa; and assisted tyra 
small heavily armed Turkish cma 
of-war’s boats have samme the Sulina mous 
of the Danube, and have completed the blockade 
of that river. 

Better news has arrived from the . 
Asia. Although a division of Selim Pade ® 
has been defeated near Kutais, the tke 
is in a state fit for active operations, Ru. 
sians, as we have before stated, are acting on the 
defensive; and the ‘Turks, anxious to take the 
offensive, are only restrained pd issensi 
and want of military aptitude of thei 
General Guyon, indeed, has brought the amy 
into a state of efficiency ; and General has 
reduced the Bashi Bazooks to order and proved 
their metal, but the Poles intrigue against the 
Hungarians, and whatever the latter propose, the 
former declare against. We must not expect 
much from the army in Asia until it receives 
better leaders. With respect to Schamyl the nexs 
is obscure. He is reported to have been roughly 
handled on the road to Teflis; but these accounts 
are, of course, Russian in their origin. 

The war in the Baltic is about to assume grand 

roportions. A corps of French troops, under 
ner d’Hilliers, collected at Boul and 
destined for the Baltic, were revi by the 
Emperor on Wednesday. British ships of wr 
and French sailing transports will carry this amy 
to its destination ; the first corps ——- 
Admiral Napier, who with the combined fleets lay 
for twelve days before Cronstadt, defying its fleet, 
and flinging down his challenge, surveying its 
forts, and sounding its waters, retumed on the 
6th instant to Barosund to wait for the troops. 
Should the report prove true that Sweden will 
furnish an army of 40,000 men, great things may 
even yet be done. At all events there will beno 
troops to spare from St. Petersburg and Finland 
with which to reinforce the armies on the fron- 
tier, 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 


Ture was to have been a great debate this week 
on the whole question of the war and the Govem- 
ment’s position, the opportunity being afforded by 
the new vote in supply for the new office of Minister 
of War. But the vote, which was to have been taken 
last night, stands over until Monday. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILLS.—CONDUCT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

The first of these important measures was brought 
before the House of Commons on Tuesday. Mt 
Serjeant SuEr, entrusted with the question by the 
independent Irish party, immediately inkl 
the bill being withdrawn; arguing, that at oat 
period of the session it was a farce to pretend the 
the code could be passed. Other members took : 
same view; and, apparently as if by arrangement, 
Sir Jonn Youna, the Secretary for Ir ,~- 
sented to “withdraw.” This was considered ite 
graceful to the Government, which had pledged io 
self to the committees of Lords and Commons, ¥ 
have sat on the bills, to press on the question. 

On Thursday, the “ grievance” lengthy 
acrimonious conversations in both Houses. . orl 

In the Lords, Lord Matmessury, who, i 
Derby’s absence or disgust, would seem to be 
of the Peers’ Opposition, opened fire on te na 
Newcastle, who, on Tuesday, had spoken 7, Yous 
in a precisely opposite tone to that of Sir . 
—admitting that the bills were beget 
while the Secretary for Ireland had affected "0 
with them as “stray” bills, the res reste, 
withdrawing which he was ready, under @ rr 4 ieave 
to take, but the going on with which he woul (ibe 
either to Mr. Serjeant Shee or to Mr. ay 
guardian and the putative father), if they tae 

The Duke of Newcastte defended himse ‘ost 1 
as he could, and, having no defence, rather 
temper. 

Lord Donovermore, Lord SALIsBuRry, — ~ 
MonTeacLe took part in the “row, — ose 





Government and pitying Mr. Napier, 
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had been thrown away; but the talk came to 
Commons, Mr. Naprer, a wearyingly con- 
man, made a long and boring statement 
show that the Government had played fast and 
bd with the question; and almost wept as he re- 
cited his own labours and his merits. Sir J. Youre 
- he had withdrawn the bills, he said, 
‘rieant Shee pressed him, and because his 
inion was the bills couldn’t pass this 
If they were Government bills, as Mr. 
said, then he argued, he had a right to with- 
them; if they were not, let those to whom they 
on with them;—he had no objection. 
; having been finished, and the House, 
very thin, being obviously uninterested 
ter, Lord Jon interposed, and asked 
might be no more debating, and that he 
allowed to go on with “business”— 
ing which, by-and-by, Lord John meant, 
the same way, to abandon. But an Irish 
ebate had set in, and was not to be baulked. Mr. 
nrresiDE, alter ego of Mr. Napier, got up, with his 
readiness in spasmodic invective, and said just 
what Lord Malmesbury had said in the other House, 
Mr. Jouy Frrzcenarp, a lawyer exposed to Govern- 
ion, defended Sir John Young, and told 
the truth : the bills were such bad bills—the House 
of Lords’ bills —that they could not satisfy the 
le; and the people’s members thought them a 
. Mr. Lucas followed, repudiating 
thesneers used in the debate that he and his political 
had converted the question of tenant-right 


into political capital ; suggesting that there had only 


is 


Hata 


E 
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bie 
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been 8 four hour’s debate on the matter in the Com- | 


mons during the whole of that session. Mr. Lucas, 
in asingularly bold allusion, which made a sensation, 
in Tory cheers and laughter, said that Sir 


John Young was the last man who should have re- | 


sorted to such a sneer, for Mr. Keogh was Sir John’s 
colleague; Mr. Keogh’s name was on the back of 
Sharman Crawfurd’s bill; and Mr. Keogh was that 
extraordinary apostate” who had declared, in public 
meetings in Ireland, that “so help him God,” he 
would never take office under a Government which 
would not condition to pass into action the principles 
of Sharman Crawfurd’s tenant-right philosophy. 

Then Lord Jonny rose again: answering not Mr. 
Lucas’s allusion to Mr. Keogh—this Lord John 
pointedly declined to refer to—but Mr. Lucas’s de- 
mand—what are the intentions of the Government 
about Tenant Right ? On this head, Lord John was 
loose and incoherent, as usual: enumerating the dif- 
ficulties, and hoping “the time would come” when 
both extreme parties, the popular and the landlord, 
would compromise their differences, and assent to a 
good measure, the merit of which should be to facili- 
tate free contracts. Meanwhile he thought Ireland 
so tremendously prosperous that there was no hurry. 
Mr. Maguire, following, said that this speech of 
Tord John’s “would inflict a blow upon the hopes of 
the people of Ireland.” Mr. Maguire spoke in terms 
of contempt for a Government which could thus 
J. yas @ great question and an oppressed people 

ther Irish members having followed in a similar 
strain, 

Mr. DiskaEvi rose to attack the Government, 
collected a large House, and provided amusement 
foranhour, After an eulogium on his friend Mr. 


Napier, he went on:—“I want to know what her | 


Majesty’s Minister$ have been doing during the last 
six months that we have not this question before this 
time fairly conquered and fully disposed of ? I want 
toknow where is the catalogue of their legislative 
exploits which will excuse us for this period of time 
soemployed or so wasted (cheers)? If they are at 
war, what conquests have they achieved? If they 
afe at peace, what advantageous arrangements— 
what beneficial legislation—have they accomplished ? 
Have they reformed Parliament ? Have they re- 
Vised parliamentary oaths ? Have they educated the 
country? Have they even educated Scotland (cheers)? 
corrupt corporation have they punished? What 

have they done which will form a valid excuse why 
they have not dealt with this all-important measure 
(cheers)? Sir, I think that, instead of a motion to 
report progress, it would be more satisfactory to the 
Committee—it would be more satisfactory to the 
ter who pretends to lead the House of Com- 
mons, if he had given us 2 reason why, having sat 
six months and done nothing, we should not at least 
have this? Report progress on these two bills! Sir, 
that is too derisive a motion to make (loud cheers). 
progress on the Ministry (/aughter)? ‘Tell us 

that they have done. Let ay have a motion to 
eect. Come to this table and tell us what her 
Majesty's Ministers have done. ‘That report of pro- 
Sress be much more edifying ands itisfactory 
to the house than the motion which has been made 
+ Lord President this evening (cheers). The 
in e lord and his compeers have not succeeded yet 
dealing with any difficult question—at any rate in 
ang With a question so vast and complicated as 
Pe late’ Government attempted to deal with 
ches — efficiency and with all sincerity. And 
€ prospect which the noble lord holds out 


to us of the future legislation of his Government— 


if it be a Government—on this subject? (Cheers.) 
A few nights ago a distinguished member of the 
Treasury bench spoke of the conduct of gentlemen 
on this side of the House—who at least, whether 
right or wrong, are not imconsiderable from the 
number of their party connexions, and who are, in 
my opinion, still more important from the principles 
they profess—he spoke of them as a party, if they 
be a party. (Laughter.) That, sir, was the courte- 
ous comment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If we are to be spoken of as a party—if we be a 
party—I think I may speak of the noble lord and 
his friends as a Government, if they be a Govern- 
ment. But, in conducting our debates in a spirit 
mutually provisional (a laugh), I would ask the noble 
lord, who tells you he can do nothing at present, 
whether he will answer the question of an honour- 
able gentleman who has aidressed him from the back 
benches—what are the intentions of his Government 
with regard to the tenure of land in Ireland for the 
future ? I think that wasa very fair and a very 
parliamentary question. How it was met I leave 
the committee to decide. The noble lord says it is 
a difficult question; and, therefore, we are not to 
deal withit. Why, sir, my idea of a Government is, 
| that it is a body of men that ought to deal with 
| difficult questions. I know that the Lord President 
|for a number of years has somehow or other con- 
| trived to govern this country; and personally speak- 
| ing I think he has governed it with admirable ability. 
|A ripe scholar, an unrivalled debater, and, in my 
opinion, no uncommon orator—still I think the secret 
|spell of bis administration has been, that he has 
| always evaded questions that are difficult.” 
Other similar taunts told :— 
‘* Sir, the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
says, the learned serjeant (Shee) is not one of the 
gentlemen who honour the Government with their 
support. I confess, sir, especially at this advanced 
period of the session, that I shall not enter into the 
inquiry who are the gentlemen who honour the 
present Government with their support (a /augh)? 
That is one of those questions which might lead not 
only to debates but even to adjourned debates. I 
hardly know any question of the present day which 
might be susceptible of such a variety of treatment 
| and of such interminable discussion. Whether, after 
the longest discussion, it could be proved satisfactorily 
to the country that there are any gentlemen who ex- 
tend to her Majesty’s Ministers that unbounded sup- 
port which, of course, they may desire, is a question 
which we need not now settle, and I still leave it as 
one of those vexed questions which agitate and, per- 
haps, amuse the political world. Sir, I wanted upon 
the present occasion that the House and the country 
should understand what we are talking about this 
evening; and that the noble lord should not rise in a 
thin House, with no one present, and think he is to 
stifle the expression of parliamentary opinion by 
moving, sir, that you should report progress.” 
Then he had some satirical consolation for Mr. 
Napier :— 
“I think the committee will sympathise with my 
right hon. friend in the disappointment which he has 
|expressed; but my right hon. friend quite forgets 
that however the Government may have behaved 
| towards him, they have only followed the rule which, 
|with uniform impartiality, they have extended to 
themselves. He must remember that if they have 
}acted with faithlessness towards him, it is the way 
| (as far as we can learn, not only from private report, 
| which is not always right, but from public demon- 
stration, which must influence us all) that they have 
conducted themselves towards each other. I think 
my right hon. friend was overcome by a surplusage 
|of sensibility when he complained of the perfidy of 
| the Ministry towards him, Only a simple member 
of the Opposition, he did not understand that the 
process of treatment to which the Reform Bill had 
| been disposed might be employed to give the bill for 
the settlement of the tenure of land its quietus. I 
think he ought to have taken that into con. 
| sideration before he made his appeal to the com- 
|mittee. If he had asked my opinion I would 
|have said, there is nothing unreasonable in your 
|desire to proceed with a measure which you 
| believe calculated to benefit the country. But you 
| must remember that her Majesty’s Government is 
composed of singular materials. You must remem- 
| ber that bills have been withdrawn after the most 
solemn pledges—in fact, the business of the country 
| with a coalition Ministry cannot be carried on with- 
out some political perfidy. I would have advised 
| my right hon. friend to hesitate before he made that 
|appeal to the committee. He must have felt that 
|\the country is now involved in circumstances of 
lereat difficulty and of great national exigency, in 
| which it is of the utmost importance that we should 
|persuade all Europe that we have a powerful Go- 
vernment supported by an unanimous Parliament. 











| If, indeed, my right hon. friend had made a motion, 
| which by the rules of the House it was competent 
|for him’ to do—if he had proposed that strangers | 
should not be admitted for the rest of the session, 
and that no reports of our proceedings should be | 
published—I think it would have tended very much ' 
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to strengthen the hands of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

Lord Jony, for the third time, rose obviously 
angry, almost beyond his i 
control. He had dnly reerimination to offer. Mr. 
Disraeli was not conducting Opposition properly, he 
ought to propose some vote on which the sense of the 
House should be taken as to the right of the Govern- 
ment to be in Government. “ The right hon, gentle- 
man finds himself precluded from pursuing that 
— which a leader of = Opposition w: natu- 

ly pursue, namely, to e some to bring 
before the House their want of caulioteoke the Go- 
vernment when they do not deserve support. The 
right hon. gentleman shrinks from that; but when 
some independent member has a motion on 
the paper in which no principle is involved, when 
nothing is to be gained, he comes down and seeks to 
gain the triumph of putting the Government in a 
minority. Such is the conduct of the right hon. 
gentleman. Certai such conduct is something 
new to me—(“ Oh, oh,” from the ition benches) 
—certainly it is. Ihave had the honour of being a 
member of Governments which have been opposed 
by such leaders as Sir R. Peel, and others like 
him. When they found that their principles ob- 
liged them to oppose Government, they 
did so openly, fairly, and honestly, and they 
did not come down to the House merely to take 
hold of anything that might be under discussion.” 
Then, of course, he tal of his Reform Bill; the 
withdrawal of that had won the approval of the 
country (Jronical cheers); and, some day, he meant 
to go on with it. In conclusion, he used a sentence 
which condemns all the enthusiasm of several of his 
colleagues on the question, and certainly induces a 
question as to the candour with which, up to this 
time, the Government, as a body, has shown:— 

“T entertain very great doubts whether legislation 
can ever be so minute as to be applied with efficacy 
and justice to this subject.” 

Mr. Drsraevt, provokingly cool, replied:—leay- 
ing Lord John utterly prostrate:— 

“The noble lord has made some comments on the 
relation which exists on this side of the House be- 
tween the members of the Conservative party and 
those who have the office of directing their general 
conduct. It seems to me, as far as I can collect from 
the noble lord’s peculiar notions, that they have no 
confidence in their leader, and that their leader has 
no confidence in them; but, nevertheless, he admits 
that they are always putting Government in a mj- 
nority. (Laughter.) That is extremely unfortunate. 
But I wish to disabuse him of the impression which 
he seems to have imbibed, that my principal business 
is to study the attempts which are made to put the 
noble lord in a minority. On the contrary, I can 
assure him that if he occupied my position under 
similar conditions, and under the circumstances 
which prevail in the political world, he would find 
that the principal business and duty of my position 
is to study, if possible, how the Government should 
not be putin a minority. (Zaughter.) The noble 
lord has made a very strange comment upon this 
remarkable state of affairs. He says he does 
not expect that I should propose a vote of 
want of confidence in the Government. But 
as the noble lord admits that it is not my pro- 
vince, and that it is not incumbent upon me to pro- 
pose a vote of want of confidence in the Government, 
I wish he would have the kindness to inform the 
House what is the great subject which he wishes to 
be brought forward, and upon which he wishes to 
obtain the opinion of the House of Commons? There 
are subjects which concern the disposition of political 
power—such as the Reform Bill—and there is the 
system of national education. Surely these are great 
subjects, and, although there are not many subjects 
of that importance which can be quoted as having 
been brought before our consideration this year, there 
have been some other subjects of first-rate - 
mentary im ce, the results of which, 
been submitted to the notice of the House either by 
the Government or other parties, have, generally 
speaking, placed the Government in minorities—in 
considerable minorities—some twelve, fourteen, or 
sixteen or eighteen times during this session. He is 
disquieted under the frequent minorities in which the 
Government is placed, in consequence of being op- 
posed by a body of gentlemen who have no confidence 
in their leader, and whose leader has no confidence in 
them. That > —— for the Government. It 
seems to me that, if they were opposed to a part 
who had confidence in their ene cal whose leader 
had confidence in them, bad as is the present state 
of things, it would not last out the evening.” (Hear, 
hear, and great laughter.) 

This was the finishing stroke: “If he wishes the 
confidence of the House in the Government to be 
tested, he is bound to ask one of his s rters to 
originate a motion for that purpose. I do not want 
the opinion of the House of | anand to be tested, 
or else I would ask the House to express an opinion 
on the subject. Ido not wish to disturb the Go- 
vernment. I admire their powers of sufferance 
(Laughter). 1 am willing, as one of a com~ 
munity, to do justice to their patriotism. (Continued 
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laughter.) When the Coalition Government was formed, 

I pany a how long it would last, and I ventured 

to reply, ‘ Until every member of it is, as a public 

character, irretrievably injured.’” (Laughier.) 
Then the subject dropped. 


BRIBERY, 

It will be remembered that all the “Bribery Bills”— 
the Government’s, Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s, and Mr. Wal- 
pole’s—were referred together to a select committee, 
which has worked hard and honestly, and sent down 
a measure with the merits of the three measures. 
This was discussed, in committee, in the House of 
Commons, on Monday. From thirty to forty mem- 
bers took part in the discussion of the various 
clauses, suggesting a variety of pure improvements, 
and technical difficulties. Mr. Henry Drummond 
made a sensation in the debate by these parenthetical 
impertinences: 

. H. Drummonp said that he should have sup- 
posed that a dry discussion on technical phrase 
would not have produced a very lively or entertain - 
ing debate in the House of Commons. He confessed, 
however, that he had never assisted at yyy more 
amusing than the discussion upon this bill. (A laugh.) 
How any gentleman could conceive that bribery 
could be caried on at elections in any but in one of 
three ways, viz., agency, travelling expenses, or 
treating, he could not imagipe. Both sides were 
agreed that they would get rid of this dreadful 

thing—bribery. The first thing that came under 
consideration was agency, and the committee 
immediately endeavoured to spoil the bill by 
putting into it a piece of bad law, instead of 
good law, in order that the country gentlemen 
might understand it. (A laugh.) Then, upon 
travelling expenses, they proposed to leave mat- 
ters just as they now stood. Was it possible to 
stop bribery in this way? The whole thing was a 

rfect farce. Then they came to refreshments. 

Call it a two shilling ticket, or any sum they pleased. 
But it was through these refreshments, and through 
these travelling expenses, that all bribery was carried 
on. (“No.”) Well, he would admit that there were 
some common, stupid fellows into whose hands a 
guinea was placed. (A laugh.) But that was the 
exception. The main part of the bribery was carried 
on through the three things he had named, and 
against any effective alteration of these three things 
the committee opposed itself strongly. The House 
of Commons talked about bringing in bills for the 
purity of election! It was really surprising that 
gentlemen having cut their wisdom teeth should sit 
there all night, and discuss matters after such a 
fashion. (Laughter.) ri 

The House was greatly puzzled how to deal with 
“ treating.” 

Lord Lovarne said the noble lord the member for 
Middlesex had used the strongest argument in favour 
of allowing moderate treating when he stated that 
both sides were now obliged to adopt it by arrange- 
ment; it would be much better for the committee to 
legalise so common and necessary a practice than 
attempt to put it down by legislation, which would 
be ineffectual. 

Mr. Fox thought it would be very easy to put 
down the practice by Act of Parliament, because 
they would have the hearty concurrence of the work- 
ing classes, who took a deep interest in the question, 
and were anxious to have a stop put to what was the 
commencement of all violence and debauchery at 
elections, It was ridiculous to talk of the disfran- 
chisement of those who would not vote unless they 
were dragged to the poll, and not even then unless 
they had the prospect of meat and drink. The ma- 
jority of the working classes considered the question 
of bribery to turn on this point ; there was not one 
of them who would not willingly sacrifice a day’s 
work to give his vote. Treating was the simplest 
form of corruption, and ought to be the first at- 
tacked. 

The point was left undecided: Mr. Cotuier post- 
poning his stringent amendment till the bringing up 
of the report. 

“‘ Expenses” was another difficulty. 

Mr. Barrow said that if the expenses of the county 
voters were not paid, half of the county constituents 
would be disfranchised. He could never consent to 
give his vote to that effect. 

Sir Josuava Watmstey stated that in the West 
Riding there were at least 36,000 electors. If each 
elector were to get 2s., they might easily estimate 
what a large sum it would amount to. Under such 
circumstances none but the most wealthy could stand 
48 representatives for such districts, 

Mr. Denison said that in 1807 the expenses of the 
West Riding election came to 250,000/., and in 1826 
to 170,000. Even now, when brought down to the 
lowest possible limits, the amount was not under 
14,000/. It was, therefore, hardly necessary for him 
to state how desirious the county members were to 
stop corruption. All they wished for was to afford 
some refreshment to those who spent a whole day in 
journeying to the poll. It was different ina borough 
election, where a man could record his vote and 
return to his work with scarcely any loss of time, 
and without being put to inconvenience. He chal- 
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approached in any degree the extent of bribery prac- 
tised in the boroughs. : 

Mr. Fox said he had been returned three times to 
Parliament by one small borough, and that these 
three elections had not cost him three shillings. 
Many other new boroughs had continued untainted 
till some wealthy gentleman, ambitious for senatorial 
honours, had come into the field and commenced 
canvassing. If they would try the ballot, it would 
be of little consequence how high the refreshment 
ticket might be. 

Mr. Witttams had known the case of an election 
won by a large breakfast given to a party of electors. 

On the clause respecting intimidation, Mr. Wuire- 
stipe and Mr. Watpo.e asked what protection was 
provided for the Irish independent elector who 
might happen to be denounced from the altar by a 
Roman Catholic priest? Lord Joun Russeiy 
thought that the wording of the clause was general 
enough to deal with such offences by priests ; but 
Mr. Walpole, as a lawyer, was of opinion that only 
a special act would meet this (hypothetical) evil. 

lause 6 contains the sting of the bill, so far as 
aspiring “public men” are concerned. By this it is 
enacted, 

“That any person who shall be filly of treating, or of 
using undue influence, upon judgment being obtained 
against him for any penal sum made recoverable by the 
act in respect of such offence, shall be incapable of being 
elected, and of sitting or voting as a member of the House of 
Commons in the Parliament in existence or in the course of 
being elected at the time such acts were committed.” 

TENURE OF LAND IN MADRAS. 

On Tuesday Mr. Brackett forced on a very useful 
debate in the Commons, on one of the many evils 
inflicted on India by the “ company” whom England 
allows to misrule “our fellow-subjects.” In a speech 





full of knowledge and moderation, he exposed a 
frightful social mischief; the cultivators of the land | 
being reduced to indigence and retained in a state of | 
abject dependence on the crown landlord. Mr. | 
Blackett was supported by Mr. Danby Seymour, | 
who had visited the Presidency, and now indicated a | 
damaging familiarity with facts. The motion (which | 
was for an address to the Crown to appoint a! 
commission) was resisted by the President and the | 
Secretary of the Board of Control, and, of course, 
by the East India Directors who are M.P.’s—pro- 
minently by Sir James Hogg. Mr. Blackett was 
beaten on a division by 64 to 59. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Bricut told some 
hard truths:— 

“He concluded from the indignation expressed by the 
hon. baronet (Hogg), that the speech of his hon. friend the 
member for Poole (Seymour), had ‘told,’ and the hon. 
baronet had succeeded very poorly in answering him. The 
speech of the hon. member for Poole was one of those, how- 
ever, which it was quite impossible to answer unless they | 
told the hon. member that they did not believe what he said, | 
he having simply related what he had himself seen. His | 
hon. friend had been out to India for a purpose which did 
him infinite credit; and he could not help thinking that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of India if other hon. | 
members would follow his example, and instead of spending 
the recess in Germany, Switzerland, and Scotland, go out to 
India, and make themselves masters of the real state of the | 
country. (A laugh.) The information which the hon. | 
member for Poole collected there was nothing more than | 
what was confirmed by every work which had been written | 
upon India, as well as by the statements of many geatlemen, 
both civil and military, who had been in the service of the 
East India Company. The grievances of India had too long | 





there, to ascertain the real state of things, considerable jea- 


keep matters still in the dark. There was one conclusive 


a 2 A | Carpenter's. The Admiralty hand 
lousy was excited in the Government, who were anxious to | Currie, the chairman of a “ Screw Propeller Company,” con- 


imperfect, and he believed that the failure 


sioned by their endeavour to strike off at = Oey. 


plete whole, which should be a sort of 
succeeding legislation. At the same time he 
much good would result from referri these 
which aimed at a consolidation of the statute lay 
select committee, that they might determine toa 
the proper course to be taken with regard to Upon 
Lord CampBELt thought that the only chase 

obtaining a code would be by Parliament 2% 
the power of framing one in certain individuen’® 
naming them—and then adopting or rejecti 
whole. But, like his noble and learned 
despaired of obtaining a code if it were rt ore, 
in the usual manner by the two 
canvassed in that House by chancellors 
chancellors, and in the other House 
lawyers, by all who held or hoped to hold 
“Code Napoleon” was framed as a whole and 
as a whole; and it was only by dealing 
measure as a whole that they could ey, 
have a code in this country. 
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The Lorp CHANCELLOR hoped it 
understood that he expected gp aay df oo 
to pass this session. What he promised was this 
that as soon as the select committee had agreed 
their report, he would devote himself é 


recess, along with the gentlemen who had 
prepared them, to put them in a proper form, to 
immediately introduced into their lordships’ House 
next session. of what his noble 
and learned friend had said with regard to a code. 
Lord Brougham, to whom they were indebted for 
most of these bills, proposed to begin the code With 
enacting that from and after the passing of such an 
act nothing should be unlawful except was for. 
bidden in it. Now, he always thought that was the 
point which they should endeavour to work 

not that on which they should take their stand at 
first and work down from. When they had provided 
a consolidation of the various offences, then would be 
the proper time to abrogate all other provisions, 

The motion was agreed to, and the committee yas 
named accordingly. 

RerorMAtTory SCHOOLS (ScoTLaND) Bret.—This bil, 
Mr. Dunlop's, appears to have had for an object the housi 
and ‘religious teaching” of destitute children in 
towns. But two Roman Catholic members, Mr. Macure 
and Mr. Lucas, have —. and practically thrown ot, 
the bill, because they are determined “ to put an end to the 
proselytising system”—Mr. DunLop declining to adopt 
visions which would have allowed Roman Catholic cep 
to look after Roman Catholic children in the schools, This 
is an incident resulting from the House's recent bigoted rote 
on the Middlesex School Bill. 

ABANDONED Bitis—The Government has abandoned 
the “* Divorce and Matrimonial Canses” Bill—a bill brougis 
in in conformity with the recommendations of the Commissna 
on Divorce. The Lorp CHANCELLOR offered to goon (on 
Monday) with the bill, minus all the vital clauses (which is 
the Lord Chancellor's notion ot a Lond 
CAMPBELL and the Bishop of Oxrorp advised him to make 
a clear abandgnment of the whole business—of course until 
next sessiin—and he consented. In fact, the withdrawal of 
the Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill necessarily led to the 
desertion of this bill—both having reference to a reform ia 
the system of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

CaprarXS Carrenter’s Screw Properiers—Lord 


x 


| Lynpuurst brought the case of Captain Carpenter before 


the House of Lords on Monday. Captain Carpenter is the 


| inventer of screw machinery used in the navy. The House 


nces Jo of Commons, some sessions ago, granted the Admiralty the 
been uncared for; and now that Englishmen were repairing | sym ty i 


of 20,0002. for the purchase of patents such as Captain 
} £ p= the money to Mr. 


Once H 
tea 


in either case it would have been more flourishing. Buta 
corporation had been truly said to be ‘ deaf to mercy, and | had been “ cheated.” 
insensible to shame ;’ and this was the case with the com- 


weg represented by the hon. member for Honiton. That | through Committee on Monday:—The Home — 
oO 


inhabitants of Madras were not in the miserable state de- | 
scribed by a former speaker. It was not necessary that the | was not the constitution of the General Board of Health, 
proposed commission should be sent from this country ; it 
might consist of persons in India; but he sincerely hoped 
that the President of the Board of Control would take the public health. Surely, from a universal dislike to # pa 
ong ti. The miserable state of Madras was undeniable; | on 
every book, paper, and parliamentary report confirmed this. | had nothing o ar o do with the disputes 

The land was largely out of cultivation, ae the inhabitants | ne Reser Bs Ree ye! ‘Se scene Beard Health— 
were half starved.” 


the appointment of a select committee to report upon | revenge for that ill-natured Peer's sneers_ 
the nine bills on the criminal law which were laid | department, and specially at Mr, Chadwick. But ™ 
before the House this session and last, stated that | Shaftesbury was stopped, as out of order; and the 
differences of opinion existed between noble and | tion stands over. 

learned lords as to the course that was proper to be | 
pursued with regard to a codification of the criminal 
law, For himself, he almost despaired of such a} 


ditioning ths . Curri ly. 
evidence against their rule, and that was this, viz., that age og aint an aaa age bee vith 
although they had been in possession of the country for up- | Carpenter, to whom the service and the country was most 
wards of a hundred years, there were not as many English. indebted. in respect to these matters, never got a farthi 
men settled in the interior of India as would make one side | He had made great sacrifices—and this is his reward: 
of the House on a fair division on any considerable party pee uncommon one in a country governed by 
uestion. If it lad been in the hands of any other country | who are practically irresponsible-—Lord ABERDEEN de- 
than this; or if it had been under any other Government | fended the Admiralty ingeniously but not successfully and 
than that of the India House, such a state of things would | he was ungenerous enough to refer Captain Carpenter to an 
not have arisen. Had it been under an absolute monareby, | action at law. There the debate ended: Lord MALMESBURY 
like that of France, or a democracy, like the United States, expressing what was probably the general 0 inion produ 


by Lord Lyndhurst’s statement—viz., that Capt. Carpenter 
Geyerav Boarp or Heaurn Bir —This bill went 
n. gentleman had not at all succeeded in showing that the escaping criticism at that stage by throwing Mr. | 
overboard.—Lord PALMERSTON faid the question moot 
but whether they would allow certain towns to have of 
self-government and certain powers for the preservation 


ticular man, they would not punish the population © 


On Tuesday, in the Lords, Lord SHAFTESBURY, win 5 
CRIMINAL LAW CODIFICATION. chairman of the board, attempted to deliver what was ue 
The Lorp Cuancettor (Monday), in moving for | stood to be intended as an assault on Lord Sonne 
nerally 

Lord 


| Tue Reticious Rerurnxs Census.—On Tuesday the 
Bishop of OxrorD moved the Lords for a return tte 
returns on which the religious census had been found 
based his application on the assertion that the gross returns 
t of the 








codification passing the House in the usual form. In} jeg to a false impression as to the actual number 


c ; the case of a former attempt, eleven complete days | " he Church of England, the right reveren! 
lenged the House to show if corruption in counties had been spent in dis : es Gen tones takecing taktieeal 


cussing it, and the measure was prelate insinuating that the Dissenters had exaggerated their 
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while many clergymen of the Church of 


refrained full statements. Lord GRAN- 
England 4 athe refused the return : it couldn't 
vILLE, for if it could, it would be eee aap ay 
matter —no doubt as the bishop intended. 

there the ville drop compliment to the adininistrative 
Lord Gran aay the Registrar-General (Mr. Farr) in 
ane The Lords had a laughing debate, on Mon- 
jn committee on the bill to prohibit generally in England 
2) ‘ prohibited jn and near the metropolis, viz., the use of 
The bill was opposed by various peers—con- 

the Earl of Ect tovn ; the grounds of ne 
being, Beat the bill would throw 1500 people out of their 
= occupation ; that the bill would cause 20,000 dogs 
be hung w immediately, Lord Eglintoun suggesting that 
° pak would consequently have to be careful about 
ies of the period, and that it was absurd for the 
4 hich allowed cruelty to cab-horses, and to fox- 
hounds, and to industrious fleas (the last was Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s ironical suggestion), to be so generous to dogs. “The 
bill, however passed: dogs are to be taken from carts and 
tu gallowses—which will at least be a blessing to the 
Le Preneration of dogs. The peculiarity of the debate was 
ery = question was an “‘ open question” with the 
Cabinet. GRANVILLE was in favour of continuing the 
use of dogs for draught—the Duke of ARGYLE was eloquent 
use ata the dog—and one Cabinet Minister thus answered 
another ; 


also voted against one another. The Coalition is 
not coalesced—even in going to the dogs. 
Prorerty oF Nuns 


iY 


es 


LS per ra On Wednesday, Mr. 
HITESIDE gave U the bill which, earlier in the session, 
be oe wach fitter Reling in the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity. The Irish independent members ironically compli- 
mented him on his charity; the fact being that Mr. White- 
side found that there was not quite bigotry enough to carry 


“ PatriotisM.—In the House of Commons 
Lord Dudley Stuart has obtained leave to bring in a bill 
rendering it a misdemeanour for British subjects to purchase 
or deal in securities issued by the Russian government during 
the present war. The nalties eo to high treason 
are threatened by the law officers of the Crown against 
British subjects who may subscribe to new Russian loans in 
the ition of relations between our Government 
and that of the Czar; but there is at present no legal enact- 
ment sufficient to prevent such securities from coming into 
the hands of English holders through the intermediate 

of continental dealers—a process which, of course, 

help the Russian treasury almost as much as if the 
money were raised directly in England. Can such : bill be 
necessary? While our aristocracy is coquetting with Count 
Pahlen, can our ‘Changes be flirting with the Russian 
Finance Minister? 

Count Panten.—Count Pahlen, a Russian gentleman, 
well known to the English nobility, and a quik Gnewite 
as ~~ er parliamentary encomiums passed upon 
him, is in lon this week, being on his way from Ma- 
deira, where he has been sqjourning for his health, to the 
Continent. While here, he paid his usual visits, and received 
the usual attentions from our governing class; and, among 
other attentions, he was nominated by Lord Granville for 
coldinie: & of ss Deanery Club. The fact en- 

attention: the Herald gave cry about a “ Russian 
spy,” declaiming against the want of patriotism and proper 
conduct in a Minister, who thus cultivated the society of a 
Bastian. Mr. J. Butt, who represents the Herald in Par- 
lament, asked a question, and threatens a “ notice;” and 
meanwhile, Lord Granville has offered his vindication to the 
Lords, who cheered him, expressing their disgust at the 

and endorsing all that Lord Granville had to say of 
Count Pahlen being a person as innocent of politics as he 
—, society. Lord Brougham, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord , and Lord Malmesbury, spoke of their long 
and intimate acquaintance with Count Pahlen’s harmless- 
ness; and, of course, Lord Campbell, with obsequious alac- 
bo) omer sy pty eg class, pronounced a 

acquittal on Lord Granville. 

ti ~ very University Briu has been read a third 
ime le 

Tar Guy or LireraturE AND Art.—The bill of 
this confederation, which enables them to commence opera- 

has been passed by both Houses, and has received the 
assent. 

NIVERSITY OF LonpoN.—MeEpIcaL DeGrees.—The 
Medical Graduates Bill introduced by Mr. Bell has received 
the sanction — of Commons. This measure, it is 
anticipated, will have a most beneficial influence on the in- 
terests of both the medical profession and the public at large. 
Its feature is to place the graduates of that institu- 
een a seam ok sexpects with the arog of the 

hiversities xford and Cambridge—thereby breaking 

ag ly of interest which has so long interfered 
oa the advancement of medical reform, and, at the same 
ae om bs Most salutary check upon the College of 
Physicians London—an institution hich has greatly 
ane oe illiberal management. Lord Palmer- 
ee en to legislate on the whole question of 
es ical reform next session; and Mr. Brady, chirurgical 
_— in the House, will compete with a second 





NOTES ON THE WAR. 
Tue Morning Chronicle says:— “The disappointment 
felt by the Czar at the course which events have 
taken is significantly displayed in the disgrace which 
has fallen on the late commander-in-chief. It seems 
that Prince Paskiewitsch has been directed not to 
return to Warsaw, but to reside for the present on 
his estates in Podolia. ‘The fall of the veteran field- 
Marshal is the more conspicuous from the steadiness 
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and official predilections. It is one of the most 
respectable features in the character of the Emperor 
Nicholas that his great officers of state have gene- 
rally enjoyed a permanent tenure of their rank and 
influence. Three successful campaigns in Persia, in 
Asiatic Turkey, and in Poland, had raised the Prince 
of Warsaw to the highest position which a subject 
could hold in the empire. For more than twenty 
years the alter ego of the Sovereign has lived in 
almost Imperial state at the capital of his vice- 
royalty; and when the short campaign in Hungary 
was terminated by the submission of the insurgents, 
it was generally understood that the aged com- 
mander-in-chief asked and obtained exemption from 
further ‘active service. In common with the most 
eminent Russian statesmen, Prince Paskiewitsch is 
believed to have regarded the present war with dis- 
approbation, and it was only in obedience to the 
Emperor’s solicitations that he accepted the conduct 
of the campaign which has redounded so little to the 
honour of the Imperial arms. It is at present diffi- 
cult to say whether his failure is to be attributed to 
defective gencralship, for no movements have taken 
place in the open field which could adequately test 
the skill of the hostile commanders.” 

Omer Pacha is said to have lately received a letter 
from Abd-el- Kader, dated Broussa, the 18th:— 

“ My se dear brother,—The gates of Paradise opened 
themselves for me, when I had a conversation with the only 
mre in a dream on the eve of the Ist Ramadan. I 
seard all the great and holy souls who repose in Abraham's 
bosom proclaim your name with shouts of joy, and I sawa 
large rainbow extend across the striking ranks of the holy 
souls when they called you by name. God is with ‘ipo: my 
brother. Wherever you go, glory and victory will attend 

ou. 1 envy you. Carry off the camps of your enemy by 

your troops. May my blessing accompany you. The ene- 
mies will fly before you like jackalls, and our children’s 
children will glorify your name. Do not draw back, but 
march your troops forward. The Prophet wills it. The day 
of expiation is arrived for the giaours of Moscow.—Blessings 
on you, my brother.—ABD-EL-KADER.” 

This is apocryphal; or proof that the Emir is mad. 

It is disgraceful to our British press how it revels 
in conspicuous canards. Every day it has some 
new “striking fact,” the last is, that 

‘A proposition has been sent to the Admiralty by an 
officer of the Navy of high standing, for the perfect sealing 
up the entrance to Cronstadt, by doing which the Russian 
fleet could be kept there for years, and if necessary for ever 
If carried out, it will release nine-tenths of our fleet from | 
that part of the Baltic.” 

The Presse learns from the Lower Danube that the 
Sultan intends to go to Silistria, in order to distribute 
rewards to the gallant garrison. When is he to 
advance to Adrianople? 

According to the Débats, the German sovereigns 
have exhausted servility in their politeness to the 
Czar. The official communications made by the 
German Cabinets to the Russian Government subse- 
quent to the Convention of Berlin and the interview 
at Tetschen were in each case accompanied by confi- 
dential autograph letters, in which the imperial and 
royal correspondents addressed the Emperor Nicholas 
in the most affectionate terms, protested that they 
had no inclination to make war, entreated his Majesty 
to condescend to accede to their solicitations for 
peace, and offered in that case to constitute them- 
selves the mediators at a congress, at which all 
pending questions were to be discussed and arranged. 
It is even added that the King of Prussia had the inex- 
pressible meanness to beg his imperial brother-in-law 
to honour him with a personal interview on his recent 
visit to the frontiers of East Prussia—a request to 
which the Emperor Nicholas sent a flat refusal by 
one of his aides-de-camp,—and indeed the Czar, if 
this account is at all to be believed, appears to have 
taken no further notice of these peurile appeals to 
his compassion than to give fresh instructions for the 
movements of his troops, and to send as his repre- 
sentative to Vienna a man well known to be a parti- 
san of the war, and a member of the ultra-Muscovite 
party, while he reminded the sovereigns of Austria 
and Prussia that they owed their existence to his 
protection, and threatened to punish their ingratitude 
by some tremendous manifestation of his power and 
vengeance. 

A question has been asked, in the House of Lords, 
by the Bishop of Oxford, whether the slave trade 
(that is, in young girls for Turkish harems) is not on 
the increase from the Circassian coast, since the 





Foreign Secretary does not deny the fact, but inti- 
mates that “friendly” efforts will be made by our 
officers and agents to put a stop to the traffic. Why 
merely “friendly” efforts, if that slave trade is wrong? 
But have we any right to meddle with Turkish 
customs? 

An imperial decree, published in the Moniteur, 
confers on Marshal Omer Pasha, general-in-chief of 
the Ottoman army, the dignity of grand cross of the 
imperial order of the Legion of Honour. 

The officers of the Tiger, who were prisoners of 
war at Odessa, have been exchanged and released. 





THE NEW ELECTIONS, 
TuovucH not clearly yet within reach of the writ, 
Hull is making ready for an election, and the libe- 
rals, in a considerable number, are in favour of a 
generous requisition to that gallant Radical, General 
Thompson. 





HEALTH OF LONDON. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Return.) 

Tue present return affords very satisfactory evidence 
of an improved state of the public health; the mor- 
tality which has been long above the average having 
fallen last week below it. The number of deaths 
registered in London last week was 984. In the ten 
corresponding weeks of the years 1844—53 the 
average number was 951, which, if raised in propor- 
tion to increase of population, becomes 1046. 
week’s registration, therefore, exhibits a number less 
by 62 than the calculated amount. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


M. DE PERSIGNY AND HIS MASTER. 
Po.rticrans in Paris cannot solve the m of Persigny’s 
retirement; and the Paris correspondent of the Times 
labours to assure us that—he knows no more than anybody 
else. He says:—‘‘ The absolute devoted of which the 
late Minister of the Interior had given so many proofs to the 
Emperor is, no doubt, remembered by the personage who has 
benefitted by it; but whatever may have been the confi- 
dential intimacy of their relations, I think that those who 
attributed to the ex-Minister an exclusive or a very hi 
influence were in error. I have never believed that any one 

sessed an influence of such a kind over the mind of the 
imperor. The alliance between England and France is for 
the interest of those countries and for Europe at large; and 
such is the best influence, and the surest guarantee for its 
duration. When an alliance exists between two great nations 
on such conditions, and produces such results, it can scarcely 
be supposed that it depends on the mere personal influence 
of any friend or Minister whatever. Besides, it was not in 
his capacity as Minister of the Interior that M. de Persigny 
could exercise any influence on the foreign policy of the 
country, and the same influence he was su to 
sess might be exercised in the Council, in which, as is well 
known, the Emperor was desirous of retaining him; and we 
may presume that if M. de Persigny did not accept the offer 
made him, it is because he was convinced that his retirement 
would not produce any change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is a labour of supererogation to seek about for the 
reason of that retirement. It is, in fact, to be found in the 
last report which he himself addressed to the Emperor. 
Whatever merit belongs to M. de Persigny for his devoted- 
ness, his patriotism, and political ability, his friends admit 
that he had neither a taste for nor experience of the details 
of administration. His peculiar aptitude was no doubt of 
value during a certain period of the present régime, but now 
that the agitation of parties has subsided, a prompt and 
judicious expedition of the current business of the country is 
absolutely necessary.” 

According to a correspondent of the Débats, speaking of 
gossip at St. Petersburg, one thing certain is the pro- 
found irritation of the Czar, which attacks both men and 
things ; irritation against the soldiers, who are not invincible, 
and who are under the enemy's sword, or struck down by 
contagious diseases; irritation against the generals, who 
allow themselves to be stopped by obstacles which they ought 
to have foreseen and overcome ; irritation against the admi- 
nistrative departments, which are not able to provide for the 
necessities of the army, and which have not calculated in 
time the necessary provisions and matériel ; irritation against 
Austria and Prassia—that is to say, against the movement 
of public opinion which has snaall ested itself in Germany ; 
against the Governments, who were either unwilling or 
unable to resist that movement; and against the two Sove- 
reigns, whose friendship and gratitude the Emperor Nicholas 
flattered himself he had secured for ever. “On what can 
one reckon henceforth,” he exclaimed, “if the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Prussia are wanting in the most 
honourable and dearest sentiments? Austria employs 
against me all the resources of her traditional ability. She 
carries Prussia along with her. I know it; but what ingra- 
titude! The King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria 
have then forgotten all that they owe me. Without me— 
without my armies—the one and the other would have ceased 
to reign. Alone, I saved them against the world; but do 
they believe that all is ended, and that they are in safety? 
If I only thought of vengeance, I would let their enemies do 
what they liked, and the affair would not be a long one.” 

The Daily News says:—There is what is called in India a 
bazaar report that in the event of the Allies making a 
serious impression on St. Petersburg, the Czar has 
a force of 40,000 Tartars, who are to pillage the place and 
leave it in the condition least calculated to be of advantage 








Russians have been cleared out of the way? The 





Which his master has always shown in his personal 


tothe conquerors. In short a copy of the Moscow history. 
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there i truth in the re, the people of St. 
Petersburg are fighting in ie omturatle hie of being 
roasted by their own Autocrat pour encor autres. 

MANS —The Rassian loan is now to have been a 


i 

jlure—even in Vienna.—The Austrian loan is merely a 
rt atmaslanry at on Austrian subjects. The terms 
are 95 per cent. irra five per cent. stock, subscribed in paper 
money, to be paid (pr d) in dividends of gold. All 

j ing a Government appointment of any kind will 
to subscribe. To such persons, their payments 





will assume the oo of - oo yates 54 
in nity. regard. people it is 
Seer eed the waeay they wulacrfis 10 the fall smeuxt 


uired by the Government, some gentle form of pressure 
Will be reeorted te in order to effect. the ‘ion of the 
loan.—The Turkish loan seems to be still going a-begging; 
but there seems a hope that Louis Napoleon will give, for 
France, the — guarantee, — 


The Cologne Gazette has the following, dated the 6th:— 
“ Prince Gortschakoff, who — — with — — 
of the Emperor of Russia, mperor at Peterhoff at 
the aa when the Anglo-French fleet made its appear- 
ance off C An immense crowd of persons had come 
from: St. Petersburg to Peterhoff to see An rench 
Si aa See ——— 
Gortschakoff accompanied the ror to a point whi 
it could be seen distinctly. The ton aking his leave 
of the Emperor, expressed his regret at having to quit him 
at so critical a moment. The Emperor replied with a smile, 
*God be with you, Prince, the danger is not yet imminent.’” 

The P. Bonds. The King of Portugal's tour 
has been in one sense unfortunate for him. Just as when a 
man, who has creditors, gives a = party, the creditors 
ery out “shame,” so this young king has su: to the 
commercial world that he has no right to travel until he gets 
out of his insolvency. The Post says:—‘ Two days only 
before the departure of the King, Mr. Thornton, as Chair- 
man of the Committee of Portuguese bondholders, protested, 
through his notaries, Messrs. J. Donnison and Son, against 
the reduction of 49 per cent. from the dividend now in course 
of payment upon the unconverted 5 per cent. stock. His 
Majesty's Government is evidently of opinion that ‘ intimate 
relations ’ can only subsist between friends, and that there is 
no use in having friends unless you can take a liberty with 
them.” 


A letter from Paris says:—“ The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs gave an audience to a tation on the subject of 
the claims of the holders of bonds of the Portuguese of 
1838. The Minister, after expressing to the deputation the 
interest felt by the Government in the affair, assured them 
that instructions had been sent to the French Minister at 
Lisbon to claim from the Portuguese Government at least 
the execution of its engagement to repay that part of the 
loan of which it had derived the benefit.” Will our Govern- 
ment venture as much ? 

There is to be a Crystal Palace at Naples: a permanent 
— of industry. Will King Bomba inaugurate it, and 
talk of the blessings of peace ? 





UNITED STATES. 
In the United States Circuit Court of New Orleans, 
the judge (Campbell) is citing before him certain 
parties suspected of “unlawful” intentions about 
Cuba, and serious results are expected. Meanwhile, 
the southern ss teems with letters from Cuba, 
people complaining of the intolerable Spanish ty- 
ranny, and sustaining the annexators’ 

Sandwich Islands may be said to be already an- 
nexed. The “native government” has thrown itself 
into the hands of the American party for protection 
from French and English port an intriguers and 
missionaries. This is a great acquisition for the 
States:—the Sandwich Islands will be their Malta. 


CANADA. 

The Canadian Parliament has been dissolved, and 
Lord Elgin has experienced a check, his favourite 
minister, Mr. Hincks, being in danger, the dissolu- 
tion having taken place in consequence of an adverse 
amendment being carried on the address, the Parlia- 
ment being only nine days old. The new Parliament 
will be elected under the extended franchise, and the 
demanded reforms are sure to be carried—in Lower 
Canada the required reform referring to the seignorial 
tenure, and in Upper Canada the question being the 
clergy reserves. 





SPAIN. 

THERE are no positive facts yet about the insurrec- 
tion, The i ts are in retreat; and a revolu- 
a is not sudden is generally no revolution 

It is reported that M. Martinez de la Rosa and the 
Marquis of Miraflores have been in communication 
bes a: yes ne ranting to her that the insur- 

ection is agai Ministry, and not against h 

and that if she will change ae Cabinet the eo 
gents will be satisfied, or, at any rate, that their 
party will be so much weakened ‘that it will fall of 
itself. It is very likely that some move of this kind 
is making by the two statesmen in question, but 
much less so that the Queen will accede to such a 
change, unless she is frightened into it by successes 
of the insurgents, by intelligence that their. numbers 


are greatly increased, or by pronunciamentos in the 
provinces. 

The secret of O’Donnell’s successful hiding in 
Madrid is explained by the fact, thut when the insur- 
rection broke out eighty of the armed police (gens 
d’armes) of the capital went over to him. 

No town of importance has, as yet, risen against 
the Government. 

The popularity of the Queen is a very doubtful 
affair; the mob received her coldly; and the illumi- 


id was a reluctant affair. Her Majesty insists 
on sparing the life of the captured Colonel Garrigo, 
whose services to her, in a former hour of danger, 
she remembers. 





THE COURT, &c. 

Tue Court is very quiet. The Queen visited Chis- 
wick on Saturday, and on Thursday Priuce Albert 
went to look at the siege operations at Chatham— 
these being the only movements. On Monday the 
Duchess of Gloucester gave a grand tea and ball to 
the children of the Royal Family and of the nobility 
—her Royal Highness delighting in children’s faces; 
and the occasion was made a féte by her relatives and 
friends to celebrate her recovery. On Saturday last 
several of the Royal children went down to the 
Sydenham Palace. 

A banquet and assembly of Miss Coutts’s appears 
to have been the “fashionable” event of the week. 
A grand “reception,” from three to six, was yester- 
day given by the Marchioness of Westminster. 

The account of the juvenile féte at Gloucester 
House, in the Post, is so touching that we transcribe 
it:— 

“ Gloucester House was, yesterday (Monday), the 
scene of a festive gathering, which was, in several 
respects, of a more than usually interesting character. 

“It is generally known that considerable uneasi- 
ness has lately been caused by the precarious state 
of health into which the venerable Princess had 
fallen, and this uneasiness has not been confined to 
the immediate connexions of the Royal Family, but 
extended itself to the very numerous circle to whom 
the Duchess’s many amiable qualities have endeared 
her. At an age exceeding by many years the allotted 
limit of human existence, her Royal Highness has 
been fortunate in preserving the characteristics which 
had in earlier life fixed the aflectionate attachment of 
all who approached them. The last surviving con- 
temporary member of the blood Royal of George 
the Third’s Court, her Royal Highness is a worthy 
representative of the graceful dignity of the ancien 
regime ; and sincere was the joy felt at the announce- 
ment that, at so advanced an age, her constitution 
possessed such recuperative energies as to carry her 
over her immediate danger, and so far to restore 
health as to enable her Royal Highness to take an 
active part in an entertainment like that of yesterday. 

“I¢ was in great measure a juvenile party. The 
company consisted of about 100 of the créme de la 
créme of society, accompanied by their children. 
That her Royal Highness should have taken the first 
opportunity afforded by improved health to bring 
about her so large a company of very young persons, 
was a circumstance in touching harmony with one of 
her most marked and loveable traits—that of bene- 
volent pleasure in seeing the countenances of the 
youthful and inndcent beaming with happiness. In 
fact,'her Royal Highness, in those circles where she is 
best known and most beloved, is emphatically recog- 
nised as a ‘lover of children’s faces,’ and enters with 
—— in everything peculiarly interesting to 

en). 

“ The invitation-cards specified that the entertain- 
ment would consist of ‘tea and dancing.’ Wer 
Majesty and Prince Albert had, from the first, inti- 
mated their intention to be present, with the youthful 
members of the Royal Family, in token of respect and 
affection for her Royal Highness, and of their gratifi- 
cation at her restoration to health. 

“An intimation of a similar nature had likewise 
been given by their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Princess 
Mary. If the absence of the Duke of Cambridge, 
who from his infancy has been an especial favourite 
with his venerable relative, gave rise to some ques- 
tions naturally and inevitably of a painful nature, 
such feelings were doubtless mitigated by the reflec- 
tion that the cause of that absence was one of the 
most honourable to himself, and the most profoundly 
important to the interests of his country. With this 
exception, and that of the youngest of the princesses, 
every member of the Royal Family now residing in 
England was present—no less than seven of her 
Majesty’s children being amongst the youthful 
visitors. 

“The company began to arrive at four o'clock, 
and were received by her Royal Highness in the 
drawing-room, the floor of which, it will be remem- 
bered, is covered by the magnificent carpet, consist- 
ing of sixty squares, worked and presented to the 
Duchess by a number of the most distinguished 
female members of the aristocracy. 





nation ordered for the victory by the garrison of 


“The dresses of the numerous youths 
dren of both sexes, destined, in the ~ chil, 
brief years, to become the sepeusentelion * fe 


holders of the great lines of England's noble 


w 
in many instances of a tasteful and bey 
ae and, — rich in design and matric eae 
a chaste simplicity, obvious! i 
objects and nature of the foative uti the 

“The Princes and Princesses of the 

mingled cordially and frankly with pn | 
fellow- guests, and the afternoon was passed 

manner which must have proved most ia 
the feelings, as well of the illustrious lady 

improvised the meeting, as of those who 
hospitalities so eminently calculated to 
most desirable relations between the Royal 
England and those who are hereafter to be 
the most distinguished subjects of the Crown” 
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THE MINISTER OF WAR, 
Tne expenses of the new office of “Secretary 
State for War,” will be, for the first year, 17,000l, 
This is the interesting part of the estimate it indi. 
cates how all our public offices are manned and paid: 


Secretary of State, from 12th June, 1854, to Sigg 
Biel, BEB ecenesceionssesscessccinhall vy! 
Under Secretary of State, from 1st July. 
81st March, 1855.............0..000 
Under Secretary of State, ditto......... 
Clerks.—1st Class:— 
Three senior clerks, from 600/. to 10002. ditto ...., 
Four assistant senior clerks, from 3501 to 545d ditty 
Four junior clerks, from 150/. to 3002. ditto... 
Four probationary clerks, from 100/. to 1504 , ditto 
Private secretary to Secretary of State, from 12th 
June, 1854, to 31st March, 1805 ............ a 
Librarian, keeper of the papers, and clerks of par. 
liamentary papers, from 3004. to 5001, from ist 
July, 1854, to 3ist March, 1855 .........0 copii 
Private secretaries to Under-Secretaries of 
Ce -_ 
First office keeper and housekeeper, increasing after 
six years’ service from 150. to 2000........se000 
First office porter, ditto from LOO. to 1201 se 
Second ditto, ditto from 802. to 1002........... eeenegssé 
Third ditto, ditto from 802. to L001. .......cecseens 
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THE STATE OF THE MILITIA 


Accorpinc to the report of the Committee of the 
Ilouse of Commons on militia estimates, the total 
strength of the militia for the year 18546 is to be 
124,074 officers and men, including the Irish and 
Scotch militias, both of which forces are to becalled 
out. The charge for the year 1854-5, to defray the 
cost of raising the additional numbers and the main- 
tenance of this body will be 998,000/. The militia in 
England and Wales, 89,176 strong. The militia in 
Scotland, 10,800 strong. ‘Ihe militia in Ireland, 
21,600 strong. It also appears that in the militia for 
England and Wales there are 50 colonels, each te 
ceiving 12 2s. 6d. per diem, 92 lieutenant-colonels, 
each receiving 15s. 11d. per diem; 111 majors, each 
receiving 14s. 1d. per diem; 803 captains, each re- 
ceiving 10s. 6d. per diem; 805 lieutenants, each fe 
ceiving 6s. 6d. per diem; 801 ensigns, each 

5s. 3d. per diem; 86 adjutants, who receive 6d per 
diem each when called out, in addition to their pay 
of 8s. per diem. charged to the expenses of the pét- 
manent staff; 77,509 privates, at 1s. each per 





A MISSING OFFICIAL. , 
Mr. Swaney's defalcation is not the only incident 
of the week illustrating the morality and the ma- 
nagement of our system of gov by —_ 
Mr. Edmond 0’Flaherty, brother of the member ~ 
Galway, and who recently obtained, through | 
brother’s parliamentary influence, & wane 
situation in one of the great public offices of ~ 
is “missing;” and very strange things are, bas 
very openly said of heavy “ defalcations. his 
Maguire, the —= -  Dangarraty ee 
own journal (the Cor camer roa 
seneatiaas. He states broadly that the — 
man had recently got into the habit of forgimg “ 
friends’ names to bills! “1 have heard t ah. 
dozen persons mentioned, most of them of high oe 
and three at least of official position, with vers 
names a similar freedom has been used. ° . dif- 
amount represented by the bills in circulation” 
ferently computed, varying from 14,0004 to 0} 
The former, I should say, is more than en - 
late, he would seem to have become utterly others; 
in the manner in which he used the names of a 
for | have been told that the name of his errs y™ 
office was put upon a particular bill, and wit 
slightest attempt at imitating the handwriting say 
colleague, or disguising his own.” The dia aan 
candid Mr. Maguire, “has fallen like a th 
on his friends.” We should think so. 
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LAST LECTURE—COLLEGE OF 
BADRIC eT ORKING MEN. 
lecture of the course on “ Learn- 
Das csth an eg” wae delivered on Thursday last. 
om its predecessors it contained many useful 
on the necessity of —s 
ith working for all classes,—on the diffi- 
of — this for the class who maintain them- 
by daily manual labour, especially,—and the 
to human happiness of cultivating, ex- 
irene, and directing the spiritual and intellectual 
human nature. But, besides these general 
lecturer advanced others ey 
the object he had in view in deliver- 
course—viz., the establishment in London 
working men. 
the projected institution is evidently 
deserves to be carried out; and we wish 
ice and his coadjutors all success. It is 
intimated in this lecture, that the 
fail, as the Sheffield college was 
i critical observer may say to 
nee, “ What has become of your 
ucating working men?” and may 
of receiving for answer, “It has 
nothing;” as well as the additional pleasure 
of saying, “That is precisely what I expected it 
would come to.” Yet the failure and the ridicule 
would prove nothing whatever against the worth 
of the scheme. Mr. Maurice dwelt on the absurdity 
of testing the importance of an enterprise—especially | 
4 moral cuterprise—by its immediate failure or 
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With regard to the machinery for beginning the 
college (to be opened in November next), Mr. Maurice 
stated that certain persons, like himself, earnestly | 
interested in the matter (barristers, surgeons, clergy- 
men, tradesmen, operatives, &c.), would form the 
first set of teachers. Ultimately he trusted that | 
teachers would arise (paid teachers) from among | 
the students of the college. Not that he would con- | 
fine the teachers to one rank of society only; he 
hoped that men fresh from the universities, literary 
men, statesmen, men of science, would come forward | 
to assist in teaching the working man. | 

He stated fully his objections to appealing for 
assistance to the public, to Government, or to any 
sect or society. He wished the institution to be 
self-supporting. Men do not want charity, they 
want friendly sympathetic help. 





OUR CIVILISATION. 
Tae week has presented the usual illustrations of 
the dismal horrors around us, and of which we take | 
no account in our controversies as to the exact 
amount of prosperity proved by the revenue tables, 

At Callington (Cornwall) Petty Sessions, Mrs. | 
Craddick, a farmer’s wife, and a disciple of Mrs. | 
Sloane, has been sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment for brutal cruelty to her servant girl—an orphan 
wretch sent into her “service” from the workhouse. 
Here isthe aggrieved heroine’s horrible evidence :— 

“She once broke a pie-dish about my head, and beat me 
about my head with a stick till it bled. She used to kick me 
and pull me about by the hair. She used to ball my head 
against the wall, and gave me two black eyes. She would 
swear on me, and once peked the handle of a knife into my 
eas. I am rather deaf. She put dirty messes into my 
mouth, and once put her hand into my mouth and tried to 
choke me, I complained to Richard Craddick and to Mary 
Treize. Iwas marked and bruised about the head, and I | 
showed it Mary Treize. I have some marks about my legs 
from kicks. She once kept me without breakfast, and gave | 
me cold milk for dinner. She beat me with a stick the day 

Tleft the house. My master was kind to me. I took 
my meat with the rest of the family, and fed like the rest. 
My work was to watch the children; thay used to tell tales 

t me to my mistress. There was a clamber utensil 
broken, and she rubbed my nose and mouth in the contents 
twice. I never used to act indecently with the children. ‘The 
children once made a mess and said it was I who made it, 
and mistress came out with a firepan and put it into my 
mouth. There was a cat’s mess, and she put some bran over 
ttand made me lick it. Mary Treize saw me do it.” 

At the Thames Police Court, an engineer, in Mr. 
Penn's employment—John Ellis by name—has been 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour, for ill-treatment of his wife. His wife 
had been driven “to the streets”—that is, to prosti- 
tution—by his brutality ; he met her, one day, and 
asked her to retarn to him. She declined; and he 
knocked her down. 

At the Southwark Court, James Hayes, a currier, 
Was charged with assaulting, indecently and brutally, 
two young ladies, whom he met walking in Ber- 
det eae and to whom he took a fancy. They 
declined his love; and he knocked them down. The 
Sentence was 40s. and costs, or two months’ impri- 
sonment. The prisoner said it was only “a lark,” 
and pleaded drunkenness. 

oshua Jones, a draper’s assistant, accompanied a 
Tostitute toa “house of accommodation.” Missing 
—- he charged her with the theft, and, she 

tying it, he threw her down, pulled out a clasp- 

and attempted to cut her throat—cutting her 
teverely, The police were called in, and the draper’s 





assistant was found, after all, to have had his money 
all right in his side-pocket. Sentence one month’s 
imprisonment. 

At Sheffield, a coroner's inquest has been held on 
the body of a young factory girl, who, seduced, and 
disappointed of marriage by the seducer, a labouring 
man, bought sixpennyworth of chloride of zinc, and 
poisoned herself. : 

In Edward-street, Kingsland-road, a woman, with 
her head out of the window, screams “ Police,” and 
“Murder”—her husband being engaged in beating 
her. The policeman rushes into the house but can- 
not open the room-door, and finds that the wife 
declines, after all, to charge the husband. He goes 
down stairs, where a mob has collected, and finds 
another man beating two other women, who, stand- 
ing up for the sex, had used severe phrases against 
the wife-beater up-stairs; those phrases being re- 
sented by the second brute, an ally of the first brute. 
Brute No. 2 is taken into custody, and is sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. His only excuse was 
that he had been taking “ spirits.” 

An attorney’s clerk, at Haslingden, married, and 
with children, found that he could not keep himself 
and his family on the pittance a grinding chief 
allowed him to earn; so he took to drinking, and, 
on getting quite sober, committed suicide. His 
letter to his wife, apprising her of the resolve he 
carried out, gives the calmest and most business-like 
reason for cutting his throat. 

Lelilia Eggins, a respectable married woman, was, 
on Wednesday evening, making her way home down 
Regent-street, when a “ gentleman” came behind her, 


| and, as she swore, though the gentleman utterly de- 


nied the charge, handled her indecently. The gentle- 
man, M. Villott, Director of the Soho Theatre, was 
handed to the police, and in the morning was sen- 
tenced by the Marlborough-strect magistrate to a 
fine of 32. 

At the Oxford assizes, Anne Alleway, a widow, 
aged 50, has been sentenced to a year's imprison- 
meet, for systematically beating her mother. The 
mother’s “aggravations” appeared to have driven 
the widowed daughter mad. 

Daniel Phythian, a young fellow, a tailor, has been 
committed for trial at the Westminster court, charged 


| with attempting a rape upon an old woman of 70, in 
| whose house he had been engaged working at his 


trade. 

A coroner’s inquest, in Westminster, has brought 
in a verdict deeply affecting the professional charac- 
ter of Mr. Jay, a medical practitioner, under whose 
care his female servant died. It would appear that 
the girl was pregnant, and died of “premature 
birth”—che inquest arising out of a suspicion that 
abortion had been attempted. The verdict is:— 


|“ Deceased died from inflammation of the perito- 


neum, which the jury, without imputing any mali- 
cious feeling or criminal neglect to her master, con- 
sider to have been greatly promoted by improper 
medicines administered by him to the deceased.” 

A court-martial is being held at Windsor, to try 
the conduct of Lieutenant Perry, of the 46th regi- 
ment, who, having quarrelled with a brother officer, 
Lieutenant Greer, while playing cards, is charged 
with having knocked his friend down with a brass 
candlestick. ‘The defence so far is that the provoca- 
tion was sufficient, Lieutenant Greer having called 
Lieutenant Perry “a son of a ——” 





KOSSUTH ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 


| Kossurn appears to be getting cured of his excessive 


tact, and, conseqnently, to be giving his talent fairer 
play. Up to this time, in England and America, he 


has sinned in being too much of the courtier for the 


popular tribune—in being too eager to conciliate pre- 
judices by suppressing truths. But, in his Glasgow 
addresses last week, he has spoken out—thinking, 
perhaps, that a Scottish audience would have a ten- 
dency to be candid about English institutions—and 
his sneers and his satire, for which we must make 


| allowance, demand attention. Here is his notion of 


our national alacrity in favour of human freedom :— 

“J desire you to understand that I am perfectly 
aware of the fact that Great Britain, as a State, will 
do nothing out of sympathy for Poland or Hungary ; 
that Great Britain, as represented by its Government, 
knows of no sympathy at all, or, if it knows anything 
about it, all its leanings are rather for the dynasties 
than for the nations. I know that great Britain, as 
a State, never stirred a finger for the sake of national 
freedom abroad. Oh! I know that Great Britain, as 
a State, does not care a bit about seeing our nation 
oppressed, and that whatever be our sufferings, Great 
Britain, as a State, will not throw one straw of help 
to cling to at it, even if we were evidently drowning 
for ever, provided Great Britain be not forced to it 
by its own interest; nay, I go so far as to be perfectly 


| 


- 
but to dynasties and governments, to disregard 
the concerns of nations. I believe I am right in this 
estimation of Great Lritain’s policy, because it is the 
light of truth in history which brought that estima- 
tion home to my mind; but be I right or be I wrong, 
such is my conviction; I firmly believe that consider- 
ations of national egotism are the only powers which 
may bring Great Britain to our side; but that without 


that imperious argument the oppressed nations on 


earth have nothing to hope, nothing to from 
Great Britain’s sympathies. eet oy by 
this conviction, I desire explicitly to state, that in the 
matter we have to treat I discard e i any 
appeals to sympathy; I desire the arguments I told 
at Sheffield and Nottingham, and may tell here, to 
be judged exclusively from a British interest. It is 
Great Britain which is at war; your is the war, yours 
is the issue; your blood, your money, your sacrifices 
are at stake; your victory, your defeat are trembling 
in the balances; therefore it is the necessity of your 
own honour, of your own interest, to consider with 
dispassionate but with comprehensive prudence what 
are the means best adapted to make your war effec- 
tive in its issue, successful in its operations, requir- 
ing the least of your blood, the least of your money, 
and shortening the duration of the indirect but tre- 
mendous sacrifices which the war inflicts upon your 
commerce, your industry, upon the earnings of your 
working classes, and even upon your daily bread and 
meat. (Cheers). Never in my life have I been in 
honour, in conscience, more strongly convinced of 
anything than of this, that shall Great Britain attain 
the aim upon which it professes to be bent in this 
war, it must discard the false and ruinous alliance 
with Austria, it must recur to the Polish and Hun- 
garian nationalities; or else it will see itself baffled in 
the proposed aim, and will find all its sacrifices un- 
availing and vain.” 

M. Kossuth might have added that other nations, 
and very properly, are just as little chivalric as our- 
selves. Lut his estimate of us is accurate enough 
to be taken without conditions: and his arguments, 
which are telling on the country, against the Aus- 
trian alliance, will have the greater effect because 
they proceed, or affect to proceed, from his considera- 
tion of how far our direct interests are involved in 
aiding the cause of the great Hungarian leader. 

This satirical summing up of our pretensions to 
self-government is likewise sufficiently true to sug- 
gest some humiliating reflections—which will do us 
good. “Therefore, believing that Great Britain’s 
policy must answer Great Britain’s will, and be- 
lieving also that the British nation is Great Britain, 
I went so far as to request the people to declare its 
will, by passing resolutions, and signing petitions to 
the Imperial Parliament, petitions assurieg, in the 
most humble and peaceful manner, the representa- 
tives of the people that their humble petitioners will 
ever pray. I assure you, sir, in all sincerity, that in 
thus acting I acted in perfect good faith. (Cheers.) 
From my familiarity with the logical philosophy of 
constitutional life, and from my ignorance of the fact 
that British public law is an exception to that 
philosophy, I really thought that it would be neither 
unlawful nor incompetent in the people of Great 
Britain to declare its will about peace and war, and 
to petition Parliament. Have I erred in this? [ 
have but to plead ignorance in excuse, and plead it 
with all possible contrition; an ignorance, perhaps, 
excusable in me, a stranger, when I see the inhabi- 
tants of Sheffield, the citizens of Nottingham, and 
the citizens of Glasgow, sharing in my unintentional 
mistake. Well, sir, I have the unpleasant duty to 
inform you that we have been all labouring undera 
delusion in this regard. I have an official authority 
for saying so much. The people of Nottingham, in 
public meeting assembled, passed resolutions much 
like those which I understand are about to be 
proposed to this meeting—resolutions embodied 
in a petition to both Houses of Parliament. The 
Duke of Newcastle, actually Minister at War, was 
requested to present the petition to the House of 
Lords. (Cheers.) I have been favoured from Not- 
tingham with a copy of the answer of the Duke, 
signed by his private secretary, and dated Downing- 
street, June 17. Allow me to read the meritorious 
part of it:—“The Duke of Newcastle desires me to 
inform you (the chairman) that it would be most 
unusual to present a petition to Parliament having 
direct reference to a declaration of war, or the esta- 
blishment of peace with foreign powers, which are 
matters entirely within the power and prerogative of 
the Crown. The functions of Parliament could 
hardly be applied to either of these events until each 
had actually taken place; and under these circum- 
stances, &c., the Duke declines to take any step with 





regard to the petition.” Now, if I be not quite mis 
taken in what little English I know, that answer 


convinced, that even in that case, Great Britain, as | means to say, “that the British nation has no right 
a State, will be extremely anxious to provide by some to meddle with those matters until all is over,” con- 
other means for its own interest, if possible; and if it | sequently, be it right over or wrong over, no remedy 
can find out some such means, it will studiously avoid | were possible against it, because I certainly imagine 
to employ those which would benefit any oppressed | that no possible subsequent censure can_be 

nation, and derange the security of the oppressors; ; to bea remedy, as it cannot make undone 

so much is Great Britain, as a State, prone to look | that are done. Nay, I am even made to understand 
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from that answer, that though Parliament may have 
the right to speak about war and peace, after these 
events have actually taken place, that the people has 
even then no right to petition, because now war is 
declared—the event has actually taken place; and 
still the pretension of having a.petition about it pre- 
sented is characterised as most unusual, and with- 
out precedent. Now, sir, I may be very sorry (as 
indeed sorry I am) to have to part with my cheering 
illusions about the constitutional value of British 
institutions, and to have to learn that, to use a scrip- 
tural expression, there is much of sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals in them. Still, I sincerely ac- 
knowledge that about this I have no voice in the 
chapter—it is an internal business all your own.” 

Here is his frank prophecy for our consideration: 

“And yet what is the newest phasis of events? 
why, it is the fact that England and France compel 
Turkey to give over the Danubian Principalities to 
Austria! Why that is a fact of such enormity, that 
if that fact, simply presented in its scandalous 
audity, does not rouse the British nation, not only to 
anxious solicitude, but to indignation and anger, 
why, then, really I am perfectly convinced that the 
British nation is already set down by history 
amongst those who have no future at all, but a short 
vegetation of a third-rate power, yet left for a while, 
and then doomed to fall as Carthage fell. ‘There may 
already live some who, before they grow old, may do 
what Marius did at Carthage—sit on the ruin of 
your fallen greatness.” 

As he proceeds he becomes more and more frank. 
Here is his notion of the wisdom of our leading 
journals :-— 

“More yet. By this trick of Austrian perfidy, the 

Czar being relieved from every danger in that 
quarter, his right wing secured, he can and will now 
detach such numbers of his army hence as he likes, 
and concentrate them thither where you choose to 
attack him. Heat home, you thousands of miles far 
off; you shall be beaten—remember my word. It is 
now you are come to the test about what I told 
Great Britain, that it is not abroad, not in the 
offensive, that Russia is dangerous, except as a rear- 
guard of other powers; but it is at home, in the 
defensive, that she is dangerous. Once brought to 
that point, it is then that you require allies. Have 
youany? You have not. Is Austria, for that pur- 
pose, your ally? No—a thousand times no. In 
that quarter, for that purpose, there are no other 
allies possible as we— Poland and Hungary! And yet 
Britain rejects us! Well, the doom will fall on the head 
of him who sinned. With us, you might have shaken 
hands in the Kremlin of Moscow; without us you are 
as incapable to harm Russia as a child. With us, the 
world would have seen the proud spectacle of Schamyl 
and Omar, and Cambridge and Napoleon, and the de- 
scendants of Arpad and of Koscuisko, united on the 
plains of Russia, to thank the Eternal for the deliver- 
ance of the world; without us, you are doomed to be 
beaten, or to retrace your steps in shame. Poland 
and Hungary are not beggars who mendicate your 
generosity, they are nations which weigh your vic- 
tory or your defeat in the hollow of their hands; as 
Poland alone has weighed, forty-two years ago, the 
victory or defeat of Napoleon the Great. But the 
prattling fools with whom you are cursed tell you that, 
since you have nothing to do on the Danube—oh! 
—bitter mockery of treason!—you shall go and take 
Sebastopol and the Crimea. Before all, I must re- 
mind you of that geographical fact, that the taking 
of Sebastopol isno solution of the conflict, still less of 
the pending question. It will not bring the Czar 
down to claim your pardon; quite the contrary; it 
will excite him to raging perseverance. Still less is 
the Crimea a security for the future; it is no barrier 
which defends, it is an acquisition which requires 
defence. To take it is nothing; yet to keep it, that 
is the problem. Now, will you stay there to keep it? 
I don’t think so. You go home and leave the task 
to the Turks. Many thanks for the gift. I, as the 
sincerest friend of the Turks, hope to God they will 
not be such fools as to meddle with that business. It 
is your own laundress work; do it if you please. 
Now, as to the doing it; I don’t think you can take 
Sebastopol by the sea. But I will tell you in what 
manner Sebastopol is to be taken. It is at Warsaw 
you can take Sebastopol.” 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE CZAR. 

Tae Daily News, in an article of evident authen- 
ticity, gives the most interesting particulars of Czar 
Nicholas with which the world has been favoured 
since the epigrammatic gossip of De Custine. Our 
contemporary’s correspondent says—speaking of the 
altered manner of Nicholas, after escaping the first 
insurrection he had to encounter:— 

“ Though that revolution did not take place, another did 
far less expected. Nicholas became apparently a totally 
altered man. The strength of his will has never shown itself 
more marvellously than in the restraint which he instantly 
put upon his temper and manners, and maintained for a long 
course of years. Those who happen to have watched the 
insane know that the most fearful of their peculiarities, in 





to the human state. You catch their eye, and are horrified 
at its expression of ferocity and nye and, before you can 
withdraw your gaze, it is gone, and all is bland and gracious. 
Thus was it with Nicholas, from the moment when his foot 
touched the step of the throne. Stern, but no longer irascible, 
—distant, but never ill-mannered, the brute part of him, 
known to be so largely inherited from his ancestors, seemed 
tohave burst out. . . . . 

“What his government of his dominions has been there 18 
no need to describe. The more hopeless he became of doing 
effectual at home, the more he has inclined to the 
policy of Peter and Catherine. He is aware that the nobles 
regard the existing system as doomed, and only expect or 
desire it to last their time. He is aware that the host of 
slaves who worship him are no power in his hand, but a 
mere burden. Aman might as well be king in a wilderness 

pled by sheep and wolves as in Russia ; and no one 
ae this better than Nicholas. He is aware that he can- 
not reckon on the honesty of any one functionary of his 
whole empire. He has invited and pensioned savans and 
men of letters, and instituted schools, and toiled harder than 
his own slaves, and he perceives that society grows no better, 
but rather worse. So he has recourse to schemes of terri- 
torial extension ; and there the same evils follow :—his ships 
are rotten; his cannon balls are turned into wooden bowls ; 
his quinine is found to be oak bark ; and whjle he is paying 
enormous bread bills, his soldiers are perishing under a bran 
and straw diet. 

“ Of his fanaticism one does not know what to say. His 
Empress turned Greek in a day to marry him; and this no 
doubt seemed to him all right and natural. But when he 
wanted his daughter Olga to — = Archduke — 
he offered that she should turn Romish in a day—should 
embrace the faith of those nuns of Minsk who were so very 
displeasing to his orthodoxy. It is probably in his case the 
mixture of fanaticism and laxity which is so disgusting in 
the history of all churches at any time dominant and in- 
volved with the state. 

“Tn his family, he is no less unhappy than in other rela- 
tions. His faithful wife, who has & with much from 
him, partly because there was no helping his passions, and 

rtly because he carried on his attention to her through all 
fis vagaries, has been wearing out for many a dreary year 
under the fatigues of the life of empty amusement which he 
imposes on all his family. One favourite daughter is dead. 
Another is the widow of the Duc de Leuchtenberg: and the 
youngest is Princess-Royal of Wurtemberg. ‘The two eldest 
sons are always quarrelling,—as is likely to happen if, as is 
universally understood, the younger—(who is a Muscovite 
savage of the Moscow party)—strives all in his power to 
supplant his elder brother—who is a much milder and more 
estimable man—in the succession to the throne. The Czar 
has till now repressed their feud; but it has, like his other 
misfortunes, become too much for him; and the scandal is 
fully avowed. If the reign of Nicholas should come to a 
violent end with his life—his may not be the only royal 
blood shed on the occasion. 

“ Thus has the proud man, the Emperor of all the Russias, 
passed his fifty-eighth birthday, sitting among the wreck of 
all his idols. They are of clay; and it is his own iron will 
that has shivered them all. Instead of achieving territorial 
extension, he has apparently brought on the hour of forcible 
dismemberment of his empire. Instead of court gaiety, his 
childish vanity has created only the mirth which breaks the 
heart and undermines the life. Instead of securing famil 
peace by the compressive power of his will, he has made his 
sons the slaves, instead of himself the lord, of their pas- 
sions. Hated by his nobles; liked only by those who can 
ive him no aid, and receive no good from him; drawn in by 
is own passions to sacrifice them in hecatombs, while they 
fix their eyes on him as their only hope; tricked by his ser- 
vants all over the empire; disappointed in his army and its 
officers; afraid to leave his capital, because it would be laid 
waste as soon as his back was turned; cursed in all direc- 
tions for the debts of his nobles, the bankruptcy of trade, and 
the hunger of his people; conscious of the reprobation of 
a and France, whose reprobation could be no in- 
different matter to Lucifer himself; finding himself out in his 
count about Austria, and about everybody but his despised 
brothers of Prussia and (as an after-thought) Naples; and 
pe ey humbled before the Turk; what a position for a man 
whose birthday once seemed to be an event in the calendar of 
the universe! Be it remembered, the while, that he is 
broken in health and heart. He stoops as if burdened with 
years; he trembles with weakness because he cannot take 
sufficient food. The eagle glance has become wolfish. The 
proud calm of his fine face has given way to an expression of 
anxiety and trouble. Let him be pitied, then, and with 
kindness. He is perhaps the greatest sufferer in Europe, and 
let hirn be regarded accordingly. But, as we need not say, 
he is totally unfit for the management of human destinies.” 


WHO IS GENERAL O’DONNELL ? 

Tue Nation has not failed to point out to England 
that the O’Donnell who is now convulsing Spain is a 
direct descendant of the O'Donnell of the treaty of 
Limerick. The Nation loses no opportunity of sug- 
gesting the potency of expatriated Catholic Irish 
blood. The Constitutionnel gives particulars. The 
family has been conspicuous since its settlement in 
Spain. The father of the present man was Director 
General of artillery, under Ferdinand VII. He had 
four sons, all of whom became powerful. “Lastly, 
the fourth son is he who, at present is giving such a 
sad example of revolt. He was the only one of the 
brothers who remained in the service of Queen 
Isabella on the death of King Ferdinand. Being an 
excellent officer, he gained all his grades on the field 
of battle, and always was remarked as a strict 
disciplinarian. He was, like his father, an ardent 
adversary of liberal ideas; he had the character of 





many cases, is the instantaneous transition from the brutal 


being a severe man, and the Basque provinces well 


become Lieutenant-General 
had the command of the 
moment when Queen i 
the regency. When in 1840, 
General O’Donnell emi to 
otenees ~ oe and seized on 

ampeluna by surprise, thanks to 
which.io had begh eet @ merchant of eee 
M. Carriquiry. He held the citadel in 
Queen Christina, and he was there w 
that Generals Concha and Diege 
Madrid before the energetic resistance of 
his present accomplice, who 
halberdiers on duty at the palace 
generals presented themselves to seize 
Queen, and to overturn, in her name, the 
power of Espartero. Some years after 
find Count O’Donnell Captain-General 
of Cuba. Usually the persons holding 
kept it for three years. O’Donnell lost 
before the expiration of that time by the 
Marshal Narvaez, then President of the 
Ministers. He in consequence conceived a 
against the Marshal, which he did not 
conceal, as he often said to any one who would 
to him, ‘ that he would never pardon such an 
That resentment led him to organise in the 
that annoying and irritating opposition 
asperated General Narvaez to sucha 
force him to give in his resignation when 
considered himself more powerful than 
ever, two years later, O'Donnell was 
ranks of the Parliamentary coalition, 
selected Marshal Narvaez as its leader, 
demanded against Bravo Murillo the 
the famous axiom, ‘ The king rei 
govern.’ The singular variations of Gen. 0’Donnal 
are now known. This intractable champion 0 
absolutist ideas has ranged himself under the banner 
of an exaggerated parliamentarism ; and the former 
antagonist of Espartero has for accomplices Generals 
Messina and Dulce, the bond fide creatures of the 
Duke de la Victoria.” 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


and ¢ 

Ma. Joun Otiver, the chaplain of King’s College in-ch 
Hospital, continues hiscommunication to The Builder, and 
respecting the nursery in Portugal-street, Lincoln's moe 
inn-fields. He says:— = 
“‘ Those who frequent the nursery observe a very marked the: 
improvement in the health and disposition of the children more 


who have been in any degree regular in their attendance; 

whilst those who have the superintendence are encouraged by 

an unmixed expression of gratitude on the part of the parents. 

The poor widow, before utterly destitute and incapable of 

helping herself, is thankful that she can now, without ber 

family -— neglected, earn a subsistence for herself and 

children. Many a poor mother, too, has been, from the birth 

of her first infant, entirely dependent on the earnings 

of her husband for the support of herself and offspring, is 

now enabled to contribute nearly, and in some instmcs = 

quite, an equal share. I need not say that the conditions 

such a family is much improved: but I will record thee = | 

servation of a poor woman who was declaring her thankfl- | 

ness some few days since. She said, with tears in her 

‘ And, sir, my husband is so much kinder to me now th 

he used to be.’ She spoke volumes, and gave me a subject 

for deep reflection. Her husband is, I believe, a steady man, 

but a labourer, and then earning only 12s. per week. 

‘“‘ There are considerations of a more C 

Who can say what may be the effect on the public weal of 

rightly training the minds of a number of children from their 

earliest infancy? Who can estimate the benefit of leading 

the poor to think that the interests of themselves and their 

children are really cared for by the rich? Froma . 

knowledge of the poor I am convinced that nothing will 

more tend to a reduction of our parochial burdens, and to aa 

improvement in the religious and moral character of the 

poor than the bringing of rich and poor more immediately 

in contact, and teaching the latter to res ves as 

beings intended to occupy an important this 

would, and a glorious equality in the next; and — 
the 


—anneaex egress #s£2°3:86 REG B25 


better means by which this can be accomplished 
endeavour on the part of the rich to gait | ' 
love of the poor by acts of kindness to their infant oispring: J . 
Infant nurseries are, in my opinion, the first step towat 
the accomplishment of an object in which 
ciety are, of necessity, greatly interested.” 





NEW PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Tue Polytechnic Institution has = 
management—Mr. Peppers, the professor of be 
mistry—and is to be “developed.” Science is to 4 
softened with music, in this perplexing estabie hb 
ment; and the entrance-hall is to be filled 4 
flower-pots. These are the principal points. Pi 
celebrate” the new regime, a conversasione has 
place, Mr. Walter, M.P., delivering an “1a 
address.” “ 

‘There is to be a “Temperance Palace.” A com 
temporary thus puts the fact:— : 

“ An arrangement is on foot amongst the friends of tem- 
perance, offended by the sale of wine, &c. at pherer 
urchase the Surrey Zoological Gardens, and to erect # 
uilding of glass. We have not yet 








remember some of his rigorous measures. Having 
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shares, and that the gardens have been 
iy 100,000 1 Pet aned for on 
very proper thing: but surely the Lem- 
gennce Palace 18 not to be of “glass?” 
reference to the Queen’s visit to Chiswick, last 
olaier a contemporary gives this rumour:— 
‘The 4 of her Majesty was understood to be an effort 
to revive the Sal eo of 
the society, which appear not to be on so sa isfactory a foot- 
former! To make matters worse, it is understood 
Sir Paxton is prepared, next summer, to enter 
competition with the eee ee eres 
i musical fétes upon a scale of splendour 
gn int wt will ue dan shoe all rivalry.” 
Crystal Palace is to have a picture-gallery. 
cLebe “extensive,” to be open to artists of all 
nations, and with arrangements on a liberal scale for 
works. At the Dublin Exhibition, 
gallery was the great attraction, 
10,0001. worth of pictures were bought; and why not 
rtionate result at Sydenham? 
for collecting the pictures have been 
Corr Vander Mauren, of Brussels, the com- 
ht to so ful a Jusion the 
the — a Yoo wey one = -- 
already succeeded in collecting about ¢ irst 
ra by French, Belgian, and German artists of 


e 
E 
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is understood that the waterworks in the palace 
are in a sufficiently forward state to lead to the 
the smaller fountains will be playing in about a 
* ” 

yn there has been a novel festival that might 
be imitated here. The news runs :— 

“Bis Excellency Sir W. Reid endeavoured to turn the 
sae St. Peter and St. Paul toa practical use. It is 
the custom on this festival for all classes of people to make 
picnics to the wy about Boschetto and Civita Vecchia, 
where they have no object beyond —— and drinking, and 
some very poor races in the evening—in fact, it is too hot to 

any exertion. However, Sir W. Reid got up a com- 
ittee, and offered prizes for the best samples of cattle, corn, 
inery, silkworms, &c.; the prizes for Malta 
a & liberal scale, 81. down to 3s. There were some 
very fine mules, poultry, corn, potatoes, and silkworms ex- 
hibited—also some great improvements in machinery; but 
the test sight of all was the happy-looking people, 
i under the trees. All appeared thoroughly happy 
and contented. Here was every class, from the commanders- 
in-chief, j senators, &c., down to the poorest peasant, 
and all ap to be thoroughly enjoying themselves. It 
must have been a proud day for Sir William; and I believe 
all classes felt grateful to him for his endeavours to turn 
this festival inte so useful an exhibition. Doubtless, from 
the many prizes given, next year’s exhibition will bring forth 
more competitors.” 





WORKPEOPLE’S FESTIVALS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
{We have received this from a correspondent. We 
will always be glad of such communications, indi- 
cating such pleasant facts. ] 

On Monday last a new and elegant banquetting 
ball was inaugurated most appropriately by a dinner, 
given by Mr. John Cooke, of the Patent Permanent 
Capsule Manufactory, Hall-street, City-road, to furty 
of the workpeople in his employ. Each man, woman, 
and boy on the establishment, together with the 
wives of the married men, were furnished with a 
ticket covering railway carriage to and fro and ad- 
Wission to the building. 

After enjoying from an early hour in the morning 
the incomparable beauties of the palace and grounds, | 
they met their respected employer, his family, and | 
several of his friends, and proceeded to the newly- 
built room, situated at the south-western corner of 

*e, capable of dining from 150 to 200 persons. 

, Which was of admirable quality, excel- 

served, and moderate in charge, was done 

ample justice to by the tired sightseers, both juvenile 

ult. Appropriate toasts were proposed by Mr. 

Cooke, Mr. Strudwicke, his manager, and by several 

of the workmen and visitors. At seven o'clock the 
party broke up, every one highly delighted. 

y Practice which was that day initiated will, it 

8 to be hoped, be extensively foilowed, thus conse. 

crating the People’s Palace amongst its other benefi- 

oa = to the social re-union of employers and 


employ 








MADAME SONTAG. 

este Sowrac died on the 18th June, in the city 
pe pe. where she was about to sing, of a sudden 
of cholera. She was a great artist, a beautiful 
woman, and a beautiful character, and there is real 
pe a for her. The American papers give in- 
ting accounts of her experiences in the States ; 
cadkae of her brilliant biography, with which we 
familiar, the English world does not need to 

of, just now. 
empted by the brilliant success which had attended 
onal career of Jenny Lind and other great artists 
the United ‘52 Madame Sontag made up her mind to visit 
York tates in the fall of 1852, and arrived in New 


the 
re 


delphia, where she continued to give concerts, and firmly 
established her reputation with the American public. She 
then returned to this city, and appeared at Niblo’s in a 
snecession of the lighter operas, in which she had won her 
European fame, and so great was the success which at- 
tended this experiment, that she was readily induced to 
enter into an arrangement with Max Maretzek to appear 
in another series of operatic performances, given at Castle 
Garden in July, 1853. This engagement proved to be one 
of the most profitable operatic speculations that had ever 
been undertaken in New York, and in fact, according 
to the evidence of Maretzek on the Fry trial, the onl 

one that had ever proved satisfactory to all concerned. 
The result justified Madame Sontag in forming a 
travelling operatic company of her own, with which she 
successively visited Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and 
New Orleans, and in every city that she went to, the high 
reputation that preceded her ensured her the most satisfac- 
tory pecuniary results. In New Orleans, she entered into 
an engagement with M. Masson, the director of the principal 
theatre in the City of Mexico, to play in opera for a fixed 
period of two months, with the yee on bis part of con- 
tinuing the arrangement for three months longer, at a salary 
of 7000 dollars a month. Before she started for the Mexican 
capital, she despatched her agent, Mr. Ullman, to Europe, 
with instructions to secure all the available talent that could 
be procured for the formation of a fresh opera company, which 
was to meet her in New York on her return. That gentleman 
has been some time gone on his mission, and is, we understand, 
already far advanced in his arrangements ; and it is not im- 
probable that the first intimation that he will receive of the 
sad calamity which has deprived the artistical world of its 
brightest ornament, and crushed at a blow this promising 
enterprise, will be the lines that we are now sorrowfully in- 
diting.” 

She was in her 48th year. She returned to the 
stage for the purpose of reconstructing the fortunes 
of her husband, Count Rossi; and in that, at least, 
she no doubt succeeded. 





THE CAMP AT BOULOGNE. 


Tux South-Eastern Railway Company takes people 
to see the Camp at Boulogne at so cheap a rate as to 
suggest that the most effectual way to sustain the 
entente cordiale would be for the British public to go 
over, en masse, to fraternise with the French army, 
whom it would be inconvenient to invite to London. 

The Emperor Louis Napoleon visited the camp on 
Tuesday, and was well received, both by the French 
and English in Boulogne. He was met by Count 
Walewski, the French Minister at our Court, who 
had gone over expressly to consult with his imperial 
master—and cousin. Admiral Lapierre, who is to 
superintend the embarkation of the troops for the 
Baltic, also met his Majesty.. General Baraguay 
D’Hilliers is at Calais, where the embarkation was 
to take place (yesterday). The English ships are at 
Calais, waiting. 

On Wednesday the Emperor had a grand review 
of the troops—about 12,000—who are encamped in 
the magnificent valley of Wimereux, and the inspec- 
tion having been brought to a close, his Majesty 
summoned the officers of the respective regiments, 
about immediately to march, towards him, and a 
circle having been formed, the Emperor, in the hear- 
ing of a large portion of the troops, and many of 
the spectators, delivered with much animation an 
address :— 

“ Soldiers—Russia having forced us to war, France has 
armed five hundred thousand of her children. England has 
called out a considerable number of troops. To-day our 
fleets and armies, united for the same cause, dominate in the 
Baltic as well as in the Black Sea. I have selected you to be 
the first to carry our eagies to those regions of the north. 
English vessels will convey you there—a unique fact in his- 
tory, which proves the intunate alliance of the two great 
peoples, and the firm resolution of the two governments not 
to abstain from any sacrifice to defend the right of the weak, 
the liberty of Europe, and the national honour. 

“Go, my children! attentive Europe, openly or secretly, 
offers up vows for your triumph; our country, proud of a 
struggle which only threatens the aggressor, accompanies 
you with its ardent vows; and J, whom imperious duties 
retain still distant from the scene of events, shall have my 
eyes upon you; and soon, in re-beholding you, I shall be 
able to say: They were worthy sons of the conquerors of 
Austerlitz, of Eylau, of Friedland, and of Moskowa. 

** Go, may God protect you!” 

Loud and prolonged shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur!” 
(all about the coup d'état is forgotten in the pressing 
excitement of the war) followed this address. 

His Majesty returned from the review just at the 
moment when the steamer from Folkestone had 
steamed up to the jetty, and the numerous pas- 
sengers (210 in number) and crew gave him a warm 
English cheer. 

The whole number of troops to be embarked from 
Calais (where the Emperor now is) is 9300 infantry; 
there are also a number of the horses of the staff. 

Admiral Berkeley has, in concert with the French 
Vice-Admiral Lapierre, made all the necessary ar- 
rangements for carrying out the embarkation. The 
troops will embark in English ships, but the artillery 
and heavy ordnance will, it is expected, be conveyed 





on the 19th of September of that y 
4 . year. She com- 
menced with a series of concerts at the Metropelitan Hall, 
_ successful, and stamped her at once with 
Popularity. From New York she went to Boston and Phila- 


by ships of the French navy. The present division 
will be formed into two brigades, under General 


chute descents” this season, has died of the injurigs 
received in his last “4 ee and, let us hope 
enlightened public will bo more gratified wi 


657 





General Renault, and General Niel of the Engineers. 
Nothing has transpi: respect 

nation of the force in the Baltic, though the 
that it is intended to take military 

island of Aland, as a point dappwi fortifié, is 
generally received. 
sion intended for service in the Baltic, 
some English marines, will be equal to 25.000. 


to the desti- 


the 
divi 


ired with 


whole strength of the 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Frenchman, Le Tour, who has been making “ - 
he 
the 
. . such 
“astonishing feats.” No blame appears to attach to Mr. 


Simpson, of the Cremorne Gardens, whence the 


balloon ascents were made, Mr. Simpson took 
and the i 


cautions that the parachute should be perfect ; 
was evidently an accident, for which nobody is to be censured 
but the public. 


Mr. Swabey, a registrar of the Court of Admiralty, 


peared some time ago. The deficiency in his accounts s 
now found to amount to more than 60,0002 The de- 
tails of the case indicate that gross misma 
is the characteristic of British “ Boards.” 
security, and his accounts were never looked into. In 
it would appear that if Mr. Swabey had not run awa’ 
Swabey would have lived with a good reputation. 
responsible ? 


ment which 
e never gave 


Mr. 
ho is 


r. Newman, the new rector of the “ Catholic a me 
n 
, 


of Ireland, is addressed by his co-religionists as “‘ My 
“ his Lordship,” &c; and the Protestant papers are indig- 
nant. 


Drury Lania may expect excitement. Jullien bas re- 
turned to Regent-street from New York—we hope, rich 
n. 
— Preston paper assures its interested public that the 
nian wang against Cowell, and other leaders in the strike, 
ve been, or are to be, withdrawn. But the question in- 
volved in theic arrest ought not to be allowed thus to dro 


Medical assistance and nurses have been bi t from 
Glasgow to Wishaw to overtake the alarmingly increased 
number of cases of cholera towards the close of last week. 
On one day lately there were ten coi lying in the village. 
Several cases are reported at Castle Douglas,—Edinburgh 
Witness. 

The Irish abduction case will soon be develo interest- 


ingly in the law courts. Application to the Lord Chie 
Justice Lefroy (Dublin) has been made to admit Mr. Carden 
to bail, and has been refused. Meanwhile Miss Arbuthnot 
is “an object of interest.” 

Mr. Reinagle, the Royal Academician, has obtained his 
certificate in the Insolvency Court. 

The Poulterers are establishing a new “article.” Quails 
are being imported in great numbers from Italy and are 


selling as ‘** game” in London. 

A Correspondent of a morning contemporary thinks that 
this is a question of the day—why will people, giving or 
getting change, hold money in their mouths ? He asks, can 


these persons be aware of the quintessence of filth worked 
by dirty fingers into the rims of coins and on their uneveri 
surface, putting aside the fear of contagion, &c. 

Messrs. Black and Durand continue their negotiations in 
London relative to the proposed Turkish loan, but have as yet 
been unable to conclude a treaty with any capitalist, in the 
absence of a guarantee of the interest and sinking fund from 
England or France. 

The plan of open-air preaching has been successfully 
adopted in various parts of the kingdom, and the c of 
this town have now resolved on attempting it. The le 
J.C. Miller, W. Cockin, I, C. Barrett, J. Eagles, and 8. 
Eardley have already carried their intentions into practice, 
and the Rev. J. B. Marsden is about to commence similar 
ministrations. In each case, hitherto, we believe, orderly 
and attentive congregations have assembled.—Aris's Bir- 
mingham Gazette. {This is a proper experiment : if the 
people will not go to the church, the church should go to the 
people. But if it rains? | 

The chemists and druggists assistants are joining in the 
agitation for early closing. Inasmuch as the public cannot 
fix the hour when it wants physic, there is more than 
usual opposition to the demand. 

A painter, working up at the beams of the great transept 
of the Crystal Palace, missed his hold, fell, and was dashed 
to atoms, in the presence of hundreds of le. 

A somewhat similar accident occcurred on Wednesday to 
a labouring man employed in the New Houses of Parliament. 
He fell 80 feet, and was dashed against an iron girder. 

On Thursday week the ship Diego, crowded with emi- 
grants, sailed from Liverpool for Adelaide—all in good 
order. Ere she had got round Ireland cholera broke out; 
and the master wisely put into Cork, and thence she was 
towed by a fast steamer to Liverpool, where quarantine 
hulks could be got for the sick, who were numerous. 
Forty-one had died in those few days: on the Sunday 17 
bodies having been tossed overboard. Liverpool is, of course, 
in great terror, but the hospital accommodation at once pro- 
vided, was ample and creditable to Mersey energy. 

Hoov's Monument.—We have received the following 
note, which we give as information interesting to many; and 
in giving it, we may state that the whole merit in this com- 
mendable and graceful hero worship is due to the gentleman 
who signs as honorary secretary :— 

“ Sir,—I beg to inform you that the public Monument to 
Thomas Hood, by Mr. Matthew Noble, is now being erected 
in Kensal-green Cemetery, and will be inaugurated on 
Tuesday next, July 18th, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when an address will be delivered by Richard Monckton 
Milnes, Esq., M.P. 

“ The favour of your attendance is specially invited, 

“*T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
“ Jonn Warkrys, Hon. Sec.” 

The “Harrow Peel Testimonial” subscriptions are to be 





d’Hugues and General Grésy; the whole force being 
‘under the command of General Baraguay d’Hilliers, 


devoted to the purchase of a library for the Upper School. 
This is better than one of the eternal statues. 

















culated ’ 

it, and ly that did not want to support a 
Saree era hey aistiked. The Lord Mayor, puz- 
zled, suggested that an attempt should be made to bring the 
rector to reason ; and no order was made. 

The first public sale of captured Russian cargoes since the 
commencement of hostilities took place this week at Gar- 
raway’s There was an immense attendance of brokers on the 
oceasion. The gross proceeds realised by the sale of the 
cargoes of the 11 vessels were 3,903d. 14s. 6d.—a dead bargain 
for the brokers. ote 

There are some new Queen’s Counsel: Mr. Commissioner 
Erle, Mr. Denison, of the Chancery Bar, and those two 
clever | Members of Parliament, who have so admirably 
contrived to remain Radical members and yet become useful 
Ministerials—Mr. Phinn and Mr. Collier. 

According to the Nottingham Review, the Duke of Devon- 
shire has pr Neate his wale and pedestals, at Chatsworth, of 
the numerous portraits and busts of which he had been 
ssed, representing portraits of members of the Russian 


Dosse 
al family. A fountain, which bore the name of the 
“Nicholas Fountain,” is re-baptised into the “ Victoria 
Fountain.” 





A Dismat Srory.—This a story comes out in q 
letter home from one of the English soldiers in the East -— 
“ And another thing I have to inform you, we found a youn 

gicl here—an English girl. She was « slave to some Greek 
here; she was found working in the fields by one of the 


women of the 28th Regiment, who was going across the fields | _ 


to go to market, when the poor creature called her over, 
and asked her for a drink of water, and then she told her 
she was an English ‘woman, and had been slave to this 
Greek four years; she was shipwrecked with her father 
when she was 12 years old. e says this fellow was a 
pirate when he first took her. But the soldiers went and 
got some clue to where these fellows were, and pulled the 
nest about them, and brought five of them prisoners, and 
oy 20 women away with them—all slaves. But they had 
the English woman confined in irons somewhere else but they 
told the men they would hang them all there and then toa 
tree, if they would not tell where the English woman was; and 
to save their lives they told, and they then found the poor girl 
in a dungeon underground, and in irons, with a great weight 
on her chest ; so they released her. These men are to be 
tried and they are sure to be shot. The soldiers are going 
to make a subscription for her; she is a native of Essex.” 


Tue “ Socrery or THE Frienps or [taty.”—This con- 
federation of earnest and able men has published a “ Record” 
of its progress. Two or three sentences tell the whole story :— 
There has been no recent opportunity for action on the part 
of the Society, There has scarcely even been any thing new 
to record; and it is for this reason, as well as for the sake of 
husbanding their resources against the time, which may at any 
moment arrive, for clearly defined and active exertion, that 
the Committee have waited so long to communicate again, 
through a number of the Record, with their constituents ; 
and eyen now they have no active course to recommend. We 
must bide our time—silently organising and earnestly 
waning ie course of events. Inthe mean time, we beg to 
remind those of our Members whose subscriptions are due at 
Midsummer, that without their aid, we are powerless even 
to sustain the humble part of waiting.” Following is an able 
essay on “ Secret Diplomacy” well worth publication in a 
form for general circulation. 


Tae Via Appra.—* The Via Appia, or Street of Tombs, 
is one of the grandest sights of Rome—an appropriate and 
affecting approach to the gates of the fallen mistress of the 
world; like her, in absolute ruin, but majestic in its fallen 
state. Much as I have read and seen of this approach, the 
solemn reality far exceeded my expectations. Extending in 
a = line from the tomb of Cecilia Mettella, the long 
vista of ruins open outstretching for miles over tle desolate 
Campagna; stones, towers, monuments, shapeless masses, 
lie on every side piled upon each other, forming an avenue of 
ruin impossible to conceive. Beneath is the original Roman 
pavement, and very bad and rough it is. Then there is such 
an enchanting view of Rome and its ancient walls, the aque- 
ducts stretching across the plain for miles and miles beyond 
the Appenines, ending in Mount Soracte, shaded in every 
colour from purple to SS pink. In front lies 
Frascati, nestled in the folds of the mountains, dotted with 
forests and villages ; above is Albano; while around extends 
the long level line of the Campagna, that earthen Dead Sea— 
calm, immovable, interminable, and looking equally accursed.” 
—New Monthly. F 


Cowaxrpice.—“ Readily confessing to cowardice, Cardan 
tells of a storm on the Lago di Guarda, in which he was 
nearly drowned. It was in the year that he was rector, at a 
time when he was forced by want of funds to make an expe- 
dition homeward. He had pushed off into the lake, un- 
wae enough, with a few companions, and they had on 
board t e boat some horses. Their sail was torn, they had 
their mast broken, lost also their rudder and one of their two 
oars, when night came on. At last they came ashore at 
Siamione, when they were all despairing of a rescue, Cardan 
most of all. They came ashore in good time, for very few 
minutes afterwards, when they were housed safely in their 
inn, @ fierce burst of the storm arose, whieh their disabled 
boat could by no chance have weathered. The iron hinges of 
the windows in the inn were bent by it. Jerome, Who had been 
out of doors a confessed coward, tells philosophically how all 
his valour came to him when a fine pike was brought to 
table, and he supped joyously, though his companions could 
not eat. The only youth, except Cardan, who had an 
appetite, was he whose rashness led the party into danger. 
ae courage found a sufe way out of it.”—Jerome 
Cardan. 
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Postscript. 


Sarurpay, July 15th. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tue latest telegraphs renew the story about the con- 
centration of Anglo-French troops at Rutschuk; the 
items of intelligence being somewhat varied; the date 
being now to the 9th, and the number of troops 
18,000, instead of 15,000. The persistency of this 
news begins to render it a probability; and, if it be 
true, we may expect soon to hear of the allied armies 
being in actual contact with the Russians. 

Letters from Odessa “concentrate” the allied 
fleets (fifty-eight sail), in the “direction of” Sebas- 
topol. 

On the other hand, it is reported that positive 
orders from St. Petersburgh have reached the 
Russian generals in the Principalities to re-occupy 
the positions sacrificed by Paskiewitsch. 

A letter from Madrid (July 12) represents the in- 
surgents as routed in Valencia. 





PARLIAMENTARY. 
In the House of Lords the early part of the sitting 
was occupied by the Earl of Saarrespury, who de- 
fended the Board of Health against the attack made 
on it by Lord Seymour in the House of Commons, 
in asserting that the Board had by its conduct com- 
pletely checked the progress of sanitary measures 
in this country, and, by its despotic course of proceed- 
ing, disgusted the whole nation, and that upon it, 
and it alone, was chargeable the non-progress of 
those great beneficial measures which were so much 
required by the physical condition of the people. 
The noble Earl gave a flat contradiction in the first 
place, and then proceeded to make out his case by 
elaborate arguments and lengthy documents from 
different parts of England in favour of the proceedings 
of his Board. He was heartily supported by the 
Bishop of Lonpon, the Earl of Carrisve, and Lord 
Brovcuam; the result being a complete vindication 
of Mr. Chadwick. 


Lord Lyrrieron then made an elaborate attack on 
the administration of New Zealand by Governor Sir 
G. Grey, especially as regarded the manner in which 
he had dealt with the new constitution of the colony, 
and the changes he had made in the prices of land, 


The Duke of NewcastLe warmly defended his 
officer, going with his usual fulness into all the 
details of the affair. The other business was of no 
jmportance. 





In the House of Commons, in answer to Mr. 
Heyrwoop, Sir J. Youne stated that he had received 
an intimation from the authorities of Dublin Univer- 
sity, stating that they had applied for a Queen’s 
letter, in order to enable them to take steps to cause 
a reasonable number of exhibitions to be increased 
in value, and placed on the same footing as the 
scholarships—these to be open to persons of all reli- 
gious denominations. 

Mr. J. O’'ConNELL drew attention to the outbreak 
of cholera on board the emigrant ship Dirigo, and 
urged the passing of a bill to stop emigration from 
any port where cholera prevailed. 

Mr. F. Peer said, in the particular case alluded 
to the disease had been corrected; and as to a 
general measure, it was too late now to introduce 
any measure, and emigrants must take their chance 
till next session, when the Government could pre- 
pare a bill. 

The Oxford University Bill was brought down 
from the Lords, and the amendments ordered to be 
considered next Thursday. 

Sir C. Woop, pressed by Mr. Orway, declined to 
recommend any recognition of the rank of officers in 
the Indian army beyond that which they now en- 
joyed; such as it is. 

Mr. Stpney Hersert answered interpellations on 


the subject of army clothing by stating that new 
patterns of uniforms were decided on; but they could 





not be issued till next year; and he positively as- 
serted on authority that the English soldiers had less 
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to carry on their backs than the French troops 7, ' 
hospital waggons (ambulance) had been — 3 
some time, and were by this at Varna, bal 


BRIBERY BILL, 

The House then went into committee 
Bribery Bill, and resumed its discussion atthe ing 
clause, which, all through the debate, was 
ised as the main feature of the bill. It 
for the appointment of an officer to be callled « Ay. 
ditor of Election Expenses,” whose hands 
all the money spent at elections was to Pass, and 
who is to audit the accounts and publish them in 
the newspapers. 

Considerable discussion followed on the minor ques. 
tion of the mode of appointment, and the sort of 
officers that would be appointed; but there was an 
almost universal concurrence on both sides of the 
House with regard to the principle of creating such 
an officer—who would secure publicity with 
to all money spent at elections. Finally Mr, Bey. 
TINcK moved the omission of the clause, but only on 
the ground that while going the right way to work 
in the appointment of the election officer, it failed in 
defining his duties. On a division, the clause was car. 
ried—the numbers being for the clause, 133; against 
it, 74; majority 59. 

The clauses which were next proceeded with, were 
of less importance, and dealt principally with de. 
tail. 

On clause 21, which provides that no paymentsbe 
made except through the clection officer, except 
personal and advertising expenses, Lord Rozsar 

ROSVENOR moved its rejection, and a division took 
place—and the clause was carried by a majority of 
148 to 67. 

The Chairman then reported progress. 

The other business disposed of was formal. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jt is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
ceive. Their insertion is often delayed, owing toa press 
of matter; and when omitted it is frequently from rea- 
sons quite independent of the merits of the communica 
tion. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Welling 
ton-street, Strand, London. 
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one side of the paper only. If long, it increases the dif- 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, a8 wothe very 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the oLD 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ABS 





WHAT IS THE DUTY OF THE LIBERAL 
PARTY? ; 

Tux House of Commons is drifting rapidly 
into the recess—which is a period when 
dom, in our climate, is not in season—I0 ap- 
parently utter indifference as to what, during 
the recess, the Government may do wit 
war. Mr. Layard has incessantly indicate 
since his entrance into Parliament, that he 18 





ues 
not a competent leader on the Eastern q 
tion; and yet, so far as House of Commons 
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are visible, it depends entirely 
the whims of Mr. Layard, who is exposed 
on much Ministerial politeness, whether or 
¥ before the session closes, we shall have a 
debate — with what are technically called 
See the — of the a 
icy of our rulers in regard to 
aay nen the Liberal party would 
seem to have made only one condition as to 
the war; that there shall be specially pro- 
yided for this war a Minister of War. The 
concession having been made by a Court and 
Cabinet not indisposed to gratify public 
opinion, when public opinion insists on the 
tion of a new office with a new Secretary 
of State’s salary at the disposal of aristocratic 
parties, the House will, on Monday, on the 
yote of supply of 17,000/. for the new office, 
have to diseuss the extent to which they are 
satisfied with the new arrangements, it being 
observable that none of the several war-offices 
is abolished, and that no amalgamation of the 
various departments has taken place. The 
opportunity will be provided for the Liberals 
tointimate if this is what they meant by their 
agitation to procure efficiency in the war ; not 
having at all agitated as to what the new 
minister was to be efficacious about. 

Couriers are flying between all the Courts 
of Europe ; negotiations are everywhere in 
P amongst statesmen ; but the peoples 
are profoundly ignorant of what is being 
negotiated. The several publics, \ ith more 
or less of free presses, indulge in suspicions 
of the tenour of this courtly and cabinet cor- 
respondence; and where there is definite 
action aseertained, the public is found abso- 
lutely in opposition to its Government. In 
Prussia, the King is ostentatiously in antago- 
nism with his people; in England, Lord 
Aberdeen, by position the most powerful 
Member of the Government, is distinctly un- 
popular with the nation. A Camarilla op- 

ses the wish of the Prussian people; in 

land the Cabinet, while refraining, in 
conformity with the traditional policy of the 
English aristocracy, from openly opposing 


the people, may be reasonably suspected of 


not mtending a clear national policy —because 
it abstains from consultation with the House 
of Commons. It would be illogical to suggest 
the possibility of what is called treachery in 
the Government. Great faith may be placed 
in Mr. Gladstone’s conception of what 
England expects, and in the Duke of New- 
castle’s energy in obtaining a successful war, 
if only for the credit of his department. But 
for the Government’s own sake it is bound 
to be more explicit. 

There is obviously a delay in pressing on 
with the war. Delay, on our part, not only 
i providing our troops in the East with ade- 
quate commissariat, and our ships in the Baltic 
with sufficient troops in time; but also in 
“negotiation” at the instigation of Russia, 


at Berlin and at Vienna; and the House of 


Commons will not overlook the fact that the 

lish recess is contemporaneous with the 
Russian winter. When wind, and rain, and 
ie have rendered further operations impos- 
sible, and when the non-existence of the 
House of Commons renders a rapid treaty 
possible, it may be too much to expect that 
our practical statesmen should defer to the 
vague Liberalism of a nation that is without 
au organisation of its will. The 
Newcastle’s letter to the people of Sheffield, 
intimating the absolutism of her Majesty’s 
Proper notion of her real prerogative, should 
suggest some caution to that representative 
House which has come to regard 
supplies as a form—which gives the money 


sible Government, but about the best Go- 
vernment England ever has enjoyed, that the 
Radical party, or the party which for want 
‘of a better name we must denominate the 
Radical, has abnegated its historical fune- 
'tions in becoming Ministerial—and Minis- 
terial merely to spite the Opposition. The 
| Government, with all its negative strength of 
| position, is positively becoming weak in repu- 
jtation; and it still remains practicable for 
the Radical party so to develope and organise 
itself in the House of Commons as to insist 
| upon the conditions on which this war should 
_ becontinued. A profound, eventhough partisan 
| writer, in the new number of the Quarterly, 
says, intending his aphorism as an insinu- 
ation against Lord Aberdeen, “ What a people 
jobeys as instinct, all true statesmen confirm 
\as policy.” The instincts of the people of 
England at this moment condemn the routine 
and technical conception formed by our Go- 
'vernment of the method of treating Russia. 
| It is therefore the duty of the Liberal party 
|to make provision that the Secret Diplomacy 
which is rampant in every capital in Europe 
|shall not be permitted to arrest the magnifi- 
cent career of the united French and English 
nations, armed against the Power which is 
out of place in the century. 





THE BRIBERY BILL. 


A very stringent measure for the prevention 
and punishment of bribery and intimidation 
|—a measure so acute in dealing with elec- 
| tioneering evasions of the law, that there is a 
general suspicion Mr. Coppock was consulted 
in the details—is now being passed through 
\the House of Commons: and the House 
expects that the country will admire the 
| House because of these inexorable arrange- 
|ments for “ purity.’ Yet, apparently, to not 
one of the current “bills” in progress, or 
abandoned, is the ceuntry more indifferent 
than to this Bribery Bill ; and is the reason this 
'—that the country believes just as little as the 
House believes in the efficacy of the bill? 
This last is the most earnest anti-bribery bill 
‘that the House of Commons has yet ventured 
on: and it would be admitted, if it could be 
taken for granted that the defeated candidate 
‘would always petition, that, under this bill, 
abuses of the franchise would always at least 
be punished. Still the country is calm at the 
assured prospect of its purification: and thus 
we have a double highly curious phenomenon. 
We have a great country proclaiming, in its 
senate, that its picked political constituency, 
supposed to govern the governors, is rotten 





of a selected class of the 
political critics. Further, w¢ 
the very general conviction 
of the world,” that though 
a vote may be a ce 
properly to be put down, 
suming there is as great corruptidx Fries 
~—y people”’ in the House, assert theélec 
toral corruption is practically nugatory in its 
results on the antiinah peliey and progress. 
This class, who directly influence the mass of 
tangible opinion, regard constituencies as an 
endurable machinery, which a 

prejudices, and gives the appearance of self- 
government, but which does not influenee the 
movement of actual “Government.” Thus 
we are to be comforted with the belief, that 
if the electors are caitiffs the eleeted are 
pure; an analogous. process, somewhat vindi- 
eating the theory, helen the extraction of 
wre perfume from the most villanous re- 
use substances. “The system works well’? 
is the phrase of a practical nation; which is 
thus reconciled to the existence of horrible 
anomalies ; and which, therefore, 


8 & 
bill to suppress bribery with the same languid 
enthusiasm which would be excited if Mr. 
or Lord were induced to ask 
the respective Houses of Parliament, to which 
they belong, to debate a resolution enunci- 
atory that virtue is a good thing. 

Nevertheless to that other large class, who, 
as Englishmen, are somewhat proud of Eng- 
land’s history and position, and who object 
to the defilement of a great nation by eorrup- 
tion—and, still more, to the insult to the 
nation offered in the cool aristocratic cant 
which concludes that there is a universality of 
political corruption—it would be more plea- 
sant if the facts were faced about bribery bills, 
and if the truths were honestly talked out. 
This class, assuredly, does not = great faith 
in the professed anxiety of a House of Com- 
mons which exists, as now constituted, under 
a false and vicious political system—being ra- 
dically untrue to its pretensions as a People’s 
House—to coerce the stray poor elector into 
such honour as will enable him to resist the 
vulgar wiles of the rich candidate’s agent. 
The class of politicians who happen to be in 
earnest in politics, and have a faith rather 
than a party, can only regard a Bribery 
Bill as a measure to obtain a true election of 
a House of Commons by the country; and 
they comment on this particular bill by say- 
ing, “This is not the way—you must pass 
out of the foetid atmosphere of corrupt little 
boroughs into the air breathed by the nation 
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|—you must appeal over constituences to the 
country.”” .Some men, as in the debate in the 


Duke of 


the vote of 


and immoral; and, further, we have a great|Commons did several Radicals, ask for the 
country not minding in the least so astound- | ballot as a means of tricking even the exist- 
ing a proclamation. Thus, while the sin of|ing electoral body into independence both of 
the sinners is great, there may be a deeper | bribes and of intimidation. But—the ques- 
national crime committed in the indifference | tion not at all being whether the ballot is not 
of the virtuous to the sin. However, it might | good for itself—this is only another method 
be asked—Can we be expected to care about | of libelling the nation. The existing consti- 
our political corruption at a moment when we tuency, despite all its taints, is strong and 
are engaged in defending civilisation by re-| pure enough to get us the Ballot and “ Re- 
pressing Russia ? form’? proper—in time ; all the sooner, if the 

Perhaps this apathy is explicable in a more Radicals would not perpetually talk as if the 
logical way, and in a sense more honourable existing constituency was not, on the whole, 
to us. It might be shown that there is a sad | thoroughly English, and thoroughly national. 
amount of exaggerated nonsense talked about | Viewed from any point of view, the Bri- 
“electoral corruption.”’ The million, or there- bery Bill does not obtain great attention. 
about, of electors, who best know them- | Historically it will be utterly resultless; and 
selves, know that a man doesn’t necessarily the moral of the matter is this :—when Par- 
take a bribe as soon as he is enfranchised; and liament legislates on such a matter for a 
we may fairly interpret the coolness of this | nation which is not attending to that legis- 
body to mean—that they do not believe the lation, there must be something wrong in the 
rogues among them preponderate over the | relations between representatives and repre- 
really independent and honest. Then, with ;sented—so called. When the People’s House 





and considers what for—afterwards. regard to the “national” indifference, we | consents to be a reality, ceasing to be a sham, 
We have ventured repeatedly to suggest, |must remember that the nation is composed | the present “ People” will generally co: 


m the course of this session, and without |of several millions of the unenfranchised, so| whether their votes ought not to 








Jouning in any of the partisan invective against | that it is not their business to attend to what | given for principle, and not sometimes tor 


ition which is not merely the only pos-! Parliament is doing in the moral management ! money. 
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capacities of its officers. The 
othe officers are the nerves of 
mediums of sensation, intelli- 

eC; They are begotten out 
of the same stock with the people that com- 
pose the ranks ; but selected from this people, 
trained to a higher calling, they represent 
with the courage and the natural military 
capacity the scientific art of the race. Given, 
good officers, and you will in most cases find 
good soldiers; not only because the soldiers 
will be well-governed, but because the quality 
of the two will be aboriginally the same— 
the stuff of which the men are made the 
same. 

But good soldiers may exist, and yet good 
officers may be wanting, through faults of 
system instead of nature. The general reader 
needs be told that the conduct of a regiment 
will depend upon its officers. It has been ob- 
served of the French soldiers that they will 
follow if the officers will lead—of the officers, 
that they are always ready to take the lead. 
In our own army, disasters and disgrace have 
been incurred by soldiers for deficiencies in 
the officers. Regiments have turned and 
run away, have been publicly reprimanded, 
possibly marked with permanent disgrace, 
where the blame lay upon the officers. The 
officers may be, and in most cases were, as 
brave as the men; but if they are deficient 
either in training or experience, they may 
not know what to do; and blundering may 
siinulate cowardice. A cavalry regiment 
must achieve its best exploits at a dashing 
pace; but a dashing pace in the wrong 
direction will have a very equivocal appear- 
ance; and it is well known that unless an 
officer be well studied and trained in the 
tendencies of a cavalry regiment to break its 
ranks, the regiment may get “out of hand,” 
and become an embarrassment instead of an 
aid. Bad weapons may entail suffering upon 
soldiers, but their place may be supplied by 
resolute self-sacrifice in the men and dashing 
invention in the officers. Bad clothing, bad 
health, even deficient drill, have not prevented 
great exploits, as the annals of Napoleon or 
Wellington can attest. But with indifferent 
officers, an army is without intelligence or 
power of correct action; its nerves are 
vitiated—it is insane. 

It is a somewhat formidable fact, therefore, 
that on the commencement of what appears 
likely to be a great war, our Government 
should be looking to its actual store of 
officers, and find it in a state anything but 
satisfactory. Its conditions are the reverse 
of those which promise victorious results of 
action. We have, indeed, insuperable faith 
in the power of the English character to sur- 
mount difficulties, and in its inborn aptitude 
for military service. We believe that in no 
country do the natural faculties for action 
survive to 80 great an age, and in no country 
does the inherent faculty of intelligent appli- 
cation,—the resolve to do the right thing if 
possible, and at once, go so far as to supply 
deficiencies of training. But, according to 
the report of the Commissioners on promo- 
tion, the officers that we actually possess are, 
speaking generally, either too old for the ser- 
vice required of them, or untrained for ser- 
vice,—are either decrepid or raw. This is the 
result of the system of promotion which has 
followed the genius of our commercial coun- 
try in_ considering rather the interests of 
the individual, or the rights of a purchaser, 
than the necessities of the State, or the ef- 
ficiency of the whole army. This commercial 
tendency was perhaps aggravated in its bad 
effect by the blind confidence that peace 





would last for ever; the army was treated 
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partly as a gewgaw, a concession to old ideas 
of aristocratic government and war upon the 
continent ; and partly as an instrument re- 
quisite for keeping down riots at home; and 
it was thought that old officers, or crude 
officers would do as well for pageantry or 
home campaigns as any other. The younger 
men were allowed to purchase showy sine- 
cures, while the officers of the late war re- 
mained as honorary pensioners. . 

In 1840 there was an examination into the 
existing system, which was thoroughly ex- 
posed ; but it was not thought necessary to 
do anything during the peace; so the abuse 
has continued to be re-exposed. We have 
crowds of colonels and generals of venerable 
age, sixty, sixty-five and seventy years and 
more. Of 182 colonels on full pay, 146 
are above forty years of age, and 53 are be- 
tween sixty and sixty-five. Of 177 lieutenant- 
colonels on full pay, 161 are above forty, and 
78 are between sixty and sixty-five. The 
average age of the major-generals at present, 
is sixty-five ; lieutenant-generals are of course 
older. 

“The army cannot be said to be efficient in all its 
ranks when, in the grade from which the commander 
must be chosen, upon whose vigour and energy the 
success of a campaign may mainly depend, there are 
no officers below that age after which but few men 
possess the physical strength necessary to endure the 
privations and fatigues incidental to service in 
the field. Nor is the evil limited to this. There 
results from it this further disadvantage: either in- 
experienced commanders are employed, or, if expe- 
rienced, their experience is wasted. Thus, should some 
of these major-generals be still young enough for 
employment in the field, they are still too old to 
make the experience they so gain available for further 
services. One command, probably, brings them to 
an age when retirement from active service be- 
comes necessary, and the experience they have 
gained is lost to the country, and, as it were, buried 
with them, and they are again succeeded by untried 
men. 

“ Itis stated, in his evidence before the commission 
of 1840, by Lord Fitzroy Somerset, that in the last 
war, ‘with the exception of Lord Lyndoch and Sir 
Thomas Picton, they had no general officers in com- 
mand above forty years of age.’ They were all be- 
tween thirty-five and forty.” 

This is the result of promotion by seniority. 
It is a system which does no credit to the 
profession, for it presumes that every man 
must be of equal capacity—that any man 
who can purchase a commission has only to 
grow into a general officer. It presumes, in- 
deed, what is quite counter to the fact, that 
officers are, like wine, improved with age. 
Counter to reason, and counter to fact, the 
system could of course only have bad results, 
and we see, on the authority of commissioners 
representing the highest officials in the army 
and in the military department, without re- | 
gard to party, that our officers are either too | 
old for service or too inexperienced for the | 
field. 

In the approaching contest, which may 
shake all Europe, we cannot beforehand | 
tell what armies we may be called upon! 
to face. It may be that of Prussia, in 
which special facilities have been afforded to 
every youth of good birth for obtaining the 
training of an officer. If Waterloo were 
again to occur, the Napoleon of the future 
might find himselfin face of an army officered 
by aged men or by untrained men, whereas 
that Napoleon of the future would find in his 
own ranks colonels and captains, if not down 
to the very sub-licutenants, who would be 
still young, yet would have been trained in 
the field in regimental and general com- 
mands, The Beédeaus and the Lamoriciéres 
were young men when they rose to their 
general command—young men with full and 
recent experience. We have some approach 
to the same class in our Indian and Cape 
officers; but the system of promotion has kept 
the class scanty in numbers, and has debarred 
it from its full opportunities. 








The plan proposed by the commissioners 





for qualifying promotion b iori 
cmiitions, . at eeevies, and wi - ' 
romotion of officers to icular Servigg 
the benefit of the state, Pe P’ a he 
a reward for brilliant exploits, will-dimj ry 
the evil with which we have to contend: 
if it may within a few years remove the mul. 
titude of aged officers on whom we hayg to 
ee at present, will it supply the traing 
officers, possessing the strength and fire of 
youth, whom we may require at a month’s 
notice ? 

If the Government, in whose hands oy 
passive countrymen leave the affairs of 
nation, were really impressed with true he 
triotism, or with a full sense of re: 
it would grapple with this difficulty in 9 mya, 
more serious fashion, and would, at 
break up a system that is oppressive to the 
English people, beneficial only to our ene. 
mies. Slow and partial “retirements” par. 
tial promotion for service, occasional 
tion in reward of merit—but always 
the list of commissioned officers—are weq. 
sures far from being enough to introduce the 
true quantum of youth, blood, and ambitious 
spirit into the army. Under the 
before the revolution, the French army had 
become the victim of routine ; its commanders 
had made‘it a toy, had wasted their attention 
upon coxcombical refinements in evolutions, 
such as those which exasperate Captain 
Nolan, in our own day, in our own : 
and the army proved to be inefficient and 
tame, until a comparatively violent measure 
introduced officers of the tiers état into its 
ranks. New blood was infused, men wer 
sown about the army fired with the ambition 
of achieving an immense social elevation for 
themselves, and the beneficial result antici. 
pated was realised. At present, while our 
officers are deadened by the long occupaney of 
a monopoly for a class, undisturbed by compe- 
tition from other classes; those classes of 
society who have not enjoyed elevation, and 
to whom, therefore, it would have the keenest 
zest which ambition could give, are kept out. 
There are men in the ranks, or men who are 
promoted to the dignity of a non-commis- 
sioned officer, who have by nature all the 
qualities that the rank of officer requires. 
Place them in the upper ranks, and their 
emulation would be, at all events, an useful 
stimulus in its competition to those who are 
there by birth. 

Again, however, let us say, at the cost of 
fatiguing the attention of our readers, that it 





is idle waste of work to heap censure upon 
the Government for those abuses. We ¢ 

them upon the people. The people has sold 
its birthright for a mess of pottage—it has 
given up its duty of self-defence to be free 
for the pursuit of lucre. It is natural that 
the worst abuse of a state which has sur- 
rendered its own right in the possession of 


‘arms to a class, should be found im the 


army. 
We often boast of our guarantees for | i= 
tical liberty, but there is no guarantee like & 
material guarantee, and those which we bofst 
are likely enough to break down on trial, 
unless, through the irrepressible energy of the 
English character, our sons should roughly 
recover that which our fathers have a8 tamely 
lost, and which we have as tamely perm! 
to be alienated from us. We sneer at the 
oppression undergone by the French ; but, in 
truth, no conqueror could long put upon the 
French people a Government in which they 
did not concur, because the French, not 
having been long alienated from the use an 
practice of arms, would speedily put = 
question to the issue of battle. And in tha 
oppressed country of France, a fixed propor- 
tion of the commissions is reserved for men 
who rise from the ranks. The Prussian 
cannot, in great matters, permanently contra- 
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of his people, because a 
every man must serve for 
three ‘n the ranks is anarmy. The 
aki = example to our view, however, 


moi the American people with its limited 
2 cheap standing army. The force scarcely 
- ing 16,000 men on i Ist % January, 

a joke to those who are ac- 
1852, pone S Army List. | The officers 
Semel at West Point, can only rise by merit ; 
and merit can elevate men from the ranks. 
Although, by the way, it is a rather curious 
fact, that @ proportion of the private 
soldiers of the American army are emigrants 
from the United Kingdom. But the true 
army of the United States consists of its 
militia, 2,200,000 strong. The people of the 
United States is it its own army, and upon 
that people cannot be thrust the commercial 
cost, the political oppression of a huge stand- 
ing army, aggravated by abuses which shut 
out the citizens from the rank of officers and 
convert the monopolists of that rank into grey- 
haired pensioners, officially pronounced to be 
inefficient for their duty. “ An armed man,” 
says Spinoza,* “ is more than an unarmed 
man, in jon of his rights, and those 
citizens fer absolutely their right to 
another, and commit it entirely to his fidelity, 
when they give him arms.” The nation which 
has entirely surrendered the hold and practice 
of arms, has neither insight on that subject, 
por voice in military matters, nor power of 
enforcement if the voice were raised. We 
must therefore accept the officers vouchsafed 
to us, and rejoice that they are no worse. 





ADULTERATION OF SOCIETY. 


ADULTERATION is a process that appears to 
be carried on inmany more kinds of industry 
than ordinary trade. Some time since, the 
Lancet performed a public service by ex- 

i actual quality of goods which are 
sold under certain names of articles used for 
food, medicines, condiments, &c., but we very 
much doubt whether the exposure has had 
the effect that might have been expected. If 
for the moment tradesmen changed counte- 
nance, the faces of their shops have not 


altered; firms have not disappeared ; there is | 


no sign that great Italian warehouses, sup- 
to deal only in genuine jellies; pickles, 
spices, and preserves, have been blasted by 

@ proclamation that partly selling those 
things they partly also put off upon the cus- 
tomer glue oo the knacker’s, copperas, ver- 
million, and earths, literally worth no better 
than the dirt beneath the feet. 

The fact is that in nine cases out of ten 
the customer also adulterates, and it might be 
an amusing exposure to follow that process 
of adulteration carried on all round. Ima- 
gine a circle of men comprising the butcher 
and baker of society, “the tinker, tailor, 
apothecary, ploughboy, thief,’ each dealing 
with the rest, each adulterating, and each in 
turn purchasing adulterated goods. In this 
case each man makes a dishonest profit upon 
the : gaan part of the article—the copperas 
Which passes amongst the pickles, the cur- 
rant-leaves amongst the tea, the vermillion 
amongst the pepper ; but each loses exactly 
the proportion on his expenditure that he gains 
in his trade, and thus the circle, as a whole, ac- 
ually produce, use, and enjoy less of food and 
its condiments than they intend to have. 

ange division of employment, by which 
Society cheats itself ; i 
he a in which each man dares not denounce 
- er bonus - is an accomplice in the 

: y the only genuine dealer 
Amongst the circle appears inte the thief ! 

e adulteration is not only detected in 
fod, but in clothing, furniture, houses, in 


. * » - — 
Spinoea’s Treatise on Politics, translated by W. Maccall. 





short everything purchased. Your coat is 
shoddy cloth, your wife’s silk gown is cotton ; 
the house you live in has a flaw in its exist- 
ence—the house you purchase has perhaps no 
drain to its sink; the digging implements 
delivered to the army will not dig; and re- 
cently it has been discovered that this adul- 
teration extends even to the instruments of 





strange condition of 


trade—its bills of exchange and its warrants. 
|A statute has been passed this session by 
|Mr. Gladstone to stop the practice of manu- 
| facturing Colonial Bills of Exchange in Lon- 
‘don itself; and by a series of cases which 
|have come before the Court of Bankruptcy, 
we find that warrants are said to have been 
| manufactured to the extent, it is affirmed, of 
, 400,000. 

| The failure of Messrs. Davidson and 
| Gordon, distillers, led to this discovery. 
‘They failed about three weeks ago; two 
‘of the houses connected with them have 
\fallen, and one of these houses is said to 
| have advanced 40,0007. on warrants that are 
|forgeries. There is precedent for this species 
| of false deposit. We remember that the 
illustrious Don Rodrigo de Bivar, the Cid, 
| whose name and exploits are immortalised in 
'Spanish history and poetry, once raised a 
'loan from some Jews on the deposit of trea- 
sure, which treasure consisted of large boxes 
filled with stones and sand. In modern times 
this device has descended to persons who 
fraudulently fly from their lodgings. Nay, 
it appears even the paftnerships themselves 
may be not what they purport to be. There 
were, for example, transactions between the 
firm of Davidson and Gordon and that of 
Richard Parris and Co., distillers; whereas, 
on inquiry, it appears that Richard Parris 





has nothing to do with the distillery at all, 
but lets out his name at two guineas a week | 
to Mr. de Rusett, who has the sole interest | 
in the distillery. Nay, we arrive at a further 
discovery—this Mr. de Rusett, describing 
himself as a private gentleman, in the Direc- 
tory is a general merchant, and in fact is | 
a distiller. . 
In short, you must not take for granted | 
anything that you see about you. If you) 
buy an ounce of mustard, it is probably tur- | 
meric that you have bought ; if you see a man | 
set down in the Directory as a general mer- | 
chant, he is perhaps a distiller; if “ Richard | 
Doe and Co.” appears over the door, it is | 
probable that there is no “company,” and | 
that Richard Roe is the real “firm;” if; 
you have a warrant for the delivery of wines | 
or spirits, there are, perhaps, no spirits or | 
|wines. There appears to be no appeal from | 
| this universal Dr wee Tel for the same vice | 
jencounters you in the tribunal to which you | 
|would appeal. Go to Parliament for new | 
|\laws to protect trade against our vices, and | 
| you find Parliament itself adulterated. Pur- | 
|porting to represent the people, probably | 
the member sits there by having purchased | 
his vote from a fraction of the people ; for 
|the “independent” electors are purchas- 
Having sworn to his qualification, the 





| able. 
member perhaps possesses none: and he bas 
taken oaths at which most men in the House 
| laugh,—amongst other things solemnly swear- 
jing not to aid and abet in placing on the 
| British throne the extinct descendants of the 
| Pretender. 

| One asks where all this is to stop; an im- 
| portant point; for if one could find any un- 
| adulterated part of society, that might furnish 
la firm rock upon which to stand to recover 


| the rest. 





DIVORCE “NEXT SESSION.” 
Tue Lord Chancellor has withdrawn the Di- 
vorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill—a re- 


committed. Of all irritating ne mere a 
matrimonial “cause,” or a cryingly urgent 
divorce unaccomplished, is about the worst; 
and we have reason to know that a 
weary heart, long sick with hope or 
with no hope at all, did at last learn a false 
hope from Lord Cranworth’s bill. The bill 
was infinitely less of a boon than many sup- 
posed; yet relief it would have brought to 
some—and it is withdrawn. 

Not that evidence of its necessity failed. 
In this very week of the retractation we have 
two divorce cases, and scarcely a single case 
occurs without ea the necessity of 
amending the law. e do not now speak 
on theoretical grounds; we are not raising 
any question of first principles, or quarelling 
with the morals with which society professes 
to be content; but we take them as we find 
them, and judge of these cases only by the 
ordinary standards of received morality, good 
feeling, and common sense. 

Take the case of “ Caton’s divorce,” before 
the House of Lords—not a new one. The 
couple were married in 1831, we are told, 
and “lived happily”’ till 1841; the lady was 
then under some suspicion, but her conduct 
was suffered to pass as “levity,” and she 
again lived with her husband until 1848. A 
child was born in 1845; its father was under- 
stood to be a French officer, the paternity of 
Mr. Caton being disproved by the fact that co- 
habitation had ceased since 1843. A bill for 
divorce is before the House of Lords now, 
in 1854. Thus a lady, virtually without a 
husband, accepted one irregularly ; and that 
offence is visited with condign punishment 
ten years after the fact. What was the life 
practicable for either of that doomed couple 
during those ten years ? 

In “Stocker’s divorce’”’ case, the facts, 
although not subject to much legal doubt, 


lare not so ey undisputed. Here the 


husband was a schoolmaster. The couple 
were married in 1839; the wife left her home 
in 18438, and lived with an usher, under 
feigned names. Witnesses declared that the 
husband and wife had “lived happily ;” the 
lady’s sister, however, who gave her evidence 
with great candour, said that the husband was 
“very violent with his tongue,” the wife’s 
“meekness” only made it worse—she was 
“exceedingly kind: she did “nothing to 
give rise to his irascible conduct, which she 
received very quietly, and tried to appease 
him; but she did not often succeed.” ow 
let us suppose this a correct account, and let 
us ask our readers whether, in their vy 8236 
ence, or in their imagination, they cannot fore- 
see one very probable—let us say one’ very 
common result of “ irascible’” conduct, un- 
conciliated by meek attempts to appease ? We 
know what the effects may be, especially upon 
a truly serious and affectionate disposition : 
first chagrin,—then estrangement,—indiffer- 
ence,—repugnance,—horror at the position 
which subjects a woman to receive the mani- 
festations of love from one who is the object 
of repugnance. 

Such a position can be felt by the woman 
alone. It is rarely that the sentence of a 
court on that most indecent and hideous of 
all proceedings, for the “ restitution of con- 
jugal rights,” coerces a man into such a viola- 
tion of natural feeling. The woman who 
undergoes it is subjected to legal prostitution. 

Supposing, however, that in this case the 
husband was not irascible, at all events they 
part—they are separated de facto, under 
circumstances which, according to principles 
accepted by our legists, render their re-union 
impossible. Yet to obtain a release the hus- 
band must bring an action for criminal con- 
versation in a court of law, a suit for separa- 
tion in the Ecclesiastical Court, and a bill 
into Parliament. Mr. Stocker is a school- 








tractation in many ye ory and by many 
degrees, the cruellest which Government has 


master, and however successful he may have 

















been in life, it must be presumed that he does 
not belong to the aristocratic or wealthy 
classes of society : he must resort to 
means which imply the possession of wealth, 
and esteem himself happy too; for how 
many, having the same reasons to claim 
divoree, have not at command the price of 
justice | 
To all who sought divorce on the same 
ounds, Lord Cranworth’s bill afforded the 
uble relief, of concentrating the authority 
and diminishing the expense. It would no 
longer have been necessary to obtain three 
favourable judgments in two courts and in 
Parliament ; and the cost would have been 
greatly diminished. Not enough, however, 
to give the relief to the poor man: the bill 
would only, so to speak, have extended the 
right of divorce to the middle classes. 
That was something. But the measure is 
arrested, and why ? » noes the officers and 
others interested in the maintenance of the 
vicious and on. See mete 
to gain time elays; and so, to delay 
the leant on the maneeh income of those 
persons, numbers of men and women con- 
demned to the torture of undissolved though 
impracticable union, must continue in their 
suffering. ‘ 
The expectations which had been formed 
of the bill were indeed extravagant; and 
many expected under it a release which they 
would not have had. Others were more 
correct. A lady writing to the Daily 
News denounces it as “for the first time 
flagrantly drawing a distinction between 
the comparative culpability of men and 
women in breaking the marriage vow.” 
“Though it might be bad morality,” said 
Lord Cranworth, in defending his bill, “ there 
was no blinking the fact that a husband 
would scarcely lose caste for an gffence of this 
kind [adultery], whereas a wife would forfeit 
her station in society.’ And on this Mrs. 
Margaret Hallen sends her protest to our 


contemporary : 

“ Hardly as our sex have been treated by the ma- 
trimonial statutes of previous ages in England, it is 
reserved for the boasted civilisation of the nine- 
teenth century to endeavour to deprive us of the 
small protection against insult and indignity which 
law and public opinion have afforded us hitherto ; 
for whilst by the measure proposed facilities are 
afforded to the husband to dissolve his union with an 
unfaithful wife, should the case be reversed, and the 
wife the injured party, no redress of grievances, no 
sundering of the marriage bond, except under the 
most extreme cases of villany, is procurable. By 
the measure proposed, the husband may revel in pro- 
fligacy, he may convert his home into a harem, he 
may insult his wife with the presence of the accom- 
plices of his guilt, and yet commit no legal crime 
which may enable his outraged partner to come be- 
fore a court of justice for relief. That a measure 
involving such a principle as this should have ema- 
nated from some of the most distinguished per- 
sonages in the land is a matter that cannot but 
excite surprise, indignation, and regret in the minds 
of many a woman in this country. Must we not feel 
that that it is because we have no advocate to plead 
our cause—that advantage is taken of our silence, 
weakness, and helplessness, to deny us that justice 
which man can claim so forcibly for himself ?” 


No, that is not the reason. The first 
reason is this: Lord Cranworth has con- 
sidered the justice of granting the wife the 
right of divorce for adultery on the hus- 
band’s part ; but he dared not grant it— 
the cases that might be advanced on that 
ground would be so innumerable, that the 
very institution of marriage would be im- 
perilled. Wonderful candour of a Lord 
Chancellor! Wonderful confession of the 
marriage law as it is! 

‘The next reason, which Lord Cranworth 
might justly plead, is, that the real origin of 
any law, g00 or bad, lies in society itself. 
The legislature does but shape laws. It 
is the absence of distinct practical ideas 
in society, on this subject of marriage, 
which are the real source of the injus- 
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tice. In the discussion of such questions, 
true principles are mixed with assumptions 
founded on customs in distant ages and dis- 
tant countries, and with religious dogmas. In 
morals especially men arrogate the title to 
say that such a practice zs “right” or is 
“wrong,” without taking any pains to judge 
for themselves, or to test the judgment by 
tangible and practical considerations. They 
claim the right to exercise private judgment 
on the existence of a Deity, and the at- 
tendant questions of religion ; and do accord- 
ingly examine into the evidences, and come 
to some conclusions of their own, or suppose 
they do. But on the most practical class of 
questions called moral, they are content to 
take the dicta of theologists, legists, and 
Popes,—of Pagan, Jew, and Gentile, ages 
ago! Women abet the men in passing these 
spurious conyictions for real; and those who 
ery out for reform in their own case, are as 
likely as not to turn round and dogmatise, 
even on the old principles, upon the or 
wrong of their neighbour’s case. ence, 
having neither clear ideas, positive conclu- 
sions, nor aceord of action, those who want 
the reform must take just so much as a 
Cranworth may please to give, and when he 
pleases: the “much” being the bill now 
thrown to the rats of Doctors’ Commons ; 
the “ when” that legislative to-morrow “ next 
session.” 











BEWARE OF THE DOG. 


Ir is an old proverb that when you give a 
dog a bad name you hang him. But it ap- 
pears that the result to the dog is much the 
same even when you give him a good name 
—in the sense of speaking in his favour. 
Benevolent people have had a “ movement” 
to release dogs from the cart specially known 
among vehicles as the dog-cart; the Lords 
are passing a bill to prohibit such use, and 
the owners of such dogs are preparing, ac- 
cordingly, to hang their dogs thus used— 
the dogs being 20,000 in number. That, 
however, one would think is merely the dogs’ 
affair; we make this generation of canine 
cart-drawers suffer, but we bless future 
generations of dogs—that is, we prohibit the 
possible propagation of varieties of supernu- 
merary curs ; and we, in no way, hurt ourselves 
—merely indulging what one noble lord called 
our “ philanthropy,” severely indifferent as to 
the fate of those we insist on benefiting. 
But the Earl of Eglintoun warns us that 
there’s not an end of the dog, when he dan- 
gles from a rope in the popular back yard; 
it is intimated to us that the dog wil re- 
appear in the popular pie; and his lordship 
warns us, who despise Chinese tastes, to be 
careful of quasi-pork during the period of 
what should be the dog days. Now, if it 
could be conditioned that the “ philanthro- 
a alone should eat all the pork pies to 
e produced during the next three months, 
we would have no objection to the bill pass- 
ing. But the “philanthropists” will do 
nothing of the kind; to a suggestion of that 
sort they would answer, like Rabelais’s cook 
consulting with the chickens, who objected 
both to roasting as well as boiling, that we 
were wandering from the question. We must 
submit, therefore, to a new species of “ adul- 
teration,” under that system of which we 
have spoken in another article. Consequently, 
cave canem. 

Lord Eglintoun’s hint, however, is so care- 
lessly forcible as to urge to the consideration : 
why should we, a kind-hearted people, be 
generous to dogs, and cruel to the human 
masticators of pork-pies? It looks meritori- 
ous to enfranchise dogs: and the Lords’ mea- 
sure will be spoken of as an advance in “ ci- 
vilisation.” Yet it strikes certain Peers with 






[Sazurpay, 


horror that animals of soft pa Should a 
used for stn, while it only excites at 
when a grave Peer refers to the notorious and 
more hideous fact that our Christian trades 
men engaged in certain departments of the 
provision trade would, without co i 

put “ Dash” into a pork-pie, Do 


set off one national sin sede 


arranging only to be experime poo 
corpore vili,—our national cur ? e gentle. 
man who was shocked at the use of g 
in cleansing,—by being flappingly drawn 

a chimney, and who resuenaianai that 
ducks should be used, in that way, instead, 
was perbaps only guilty of the national log, 
In certain districts of Ireland the Titerary 
market—engaged in denunciations of th 
oppressor—is supplied with quills gathered 
from the living and screami and 
the peasants, remonstrated with, enquire 
“would you have us, then, starve?” “thee 
is some syllogistic process developed in that 
question. But the English public is to be 
forced into goodness to dogs, in order that 
they, the public, may eat—what they don't 
like. 

Still larger questions arise out of this debate 
—managed too frivolously. Opinions were dj. 
vided for and against the dog—the dog alone 
being able to determine which were the tre 
ayes, and vocgs were the Ler noes ; 
several young Peers improperly absenting 
F abege Sa a, an wale when’ the order 
would have been indebted to them for an 
opinion. The Peers who were in fayour of 
the use of dogs in carts, contended that the 
dogs did not suffer; by which they meant 
that they didn’t suffer more than was good 
for them, their paws being accommodated to 
their functions, and their masters having an 
interest in taking care of them. On the 
other hand, other Peers quoted the inten 
tions of Providence, as printed in the said 
paws, and argued, generally, that physical 
organisations should not be diverted to arti. 
ficial purposes. This is an awkward first 
“wom 8 for a Peer to venture on: and Lond 

yndhurst’s eynical enquiry when the Go- 
vernment would bring in a bill to provide for 
the comfort of industrious fleas, pointed the 
moral of that line of argument. Is the 
House of Lords prepared to — 
“eternal fitness of things?” No doubt, 
among the benefactors of dogs who voted 
was the venerable nobleman who pro¥ 
for the “accomplished party” lately im 4 
eourt of law suing Mr. Role for board and 
lodging expenses :—did the venerable | 
man consider that it was the intention of 
Providence that women should be prostitutes 
—there being no benevolent law against such 
a diversion of moral organisation? Was it 
intended that lobsters should pass sf vr 
among lettuce, eggs, and mustard, in broad 
dishes: or that the foie gras should be “4 
veloped before a good fire? Are Smithiiel 
and Billingsgate visible intentions of Pro- 
vidence ? Were old gentlemen, with certain 
numbers of acres, intended to be hereditary 
legislators, and decree the general suspension 
of unsuspicious dogs, felicitous under 
caresses of their several Launces ? i 

When Madame Poitevin, the Europa © 


bullock-harnessed balloon, the Jupiter _— 
down dead, the secretary to the Society "! 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
several horses, perhaps, in hunting about e 
evidence ; the witnesses dining togetet 
beef which had been dragged to Smithfie ‘ 
and that sort of inconsistency, very NOS. 
cannot be overlooked on such a , 
Dog-cart Debate. How many a 
of a humanity’? on Monday had “ anne 
steeplechases ; how many kept hunters ; 





many used cabs; how mar Penedingand 


cisely for the purpose of 
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the minute, went up, and came down, 2¢ 
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: How many of their 
slaughtering, game é poodles, dandled into 
sator =~ ie many of these hu- 

meee bred” specimens for the Baker- 

xt winter ? 
— ee sions suggest that we had 
not commence to a rng pre 
i ’g intentions: there is no Par- 
ery precedent for that. But if the 
are in earnest, who would say “Stop ? 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
i is a fine institution of ee — 
: of large towns; and the excel- 
we fade iy that association can assure the 
House of Lords that even animals “ intended” 
as if a cab were an intention !) for draught 
are systematically ill-used. Thus, on the 
same principles as are now being insisted on, 
we t horses as well as dogs in our 
k pi Gndeed, on the same principle— 
a a few are ill-used—would not wives 
be prohibited by venerable Peers, seeing how 
many wives are daily beaten by the “ stronger 
sex" 





THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Tux following passage in that luminous “ Re- 

” which Lord Palmerston laughingly 
assured the careless House of Commons he 
did not think it necessary to read—Lord 
Palmerston understanding the House and 
knowing that he could carry his point by 
appearing indifferent to it—explains fully the 
causes of what is called, falsely, the “ unpo- 
pularity ” of the Board of Health. 

“We are aware that, in the discharge of the 
duties which have devolved upon us, we have un- 
avoidably interfered with powerful interests, which 
have the immediate means of making themselves 
heard by members of Government and of Parlia- 
ment. 

“ Provisional orders which supersede Loeal Acts 
have interfered extremely with the professional emo- 
luments of parliamentary and other agents 

“ We have been under the necessity of stating 
facts with relation to the inefficiency and waste of 
former works. These expositions, required for the 
protection of the public against the extension of like 
works, amounted to the condemnation of the profes- 
sional practice concerned in them, and militated 
also against the interests of contractors. Where 

amounts of money had been invested in such 
works, as in those for the supply of water, and for 
cemetries, the hostility of trading companies, of di- 
rectors, and of shareholders has been induced, ap- 
pearing to have been based on public grounds. 

“The scheme we proposed for improved and eco- 
nomical extramural burial endangered the emolu- 
ments of cemetery companies and the entire body of 
trading undertakers. 

“The demands on their time and energy which, 
for the saving of life, we were obliged to make on 

of guardians during the prevalence of cholera, 
excited in numerous instances loud complaints. We 
have already stated the general and favourable 
or which has taken place in the opinion of 

of guardians and other local authorities with 
reference to our proceedings on that occasion. 

“The report in condemnation of the present sources 
and works for the supply of water to the metropolis, 
necessarily excited the hostility of existing water 
Companies, as well as of those who were before Par- 
liament with plans for the extension of similarly con- 
sttucted works from similar sources, 

“The requisition in accordance with the act, and 
with the recommendations of the Commissioners for 
improving the Health of Towns, that surveys should 

leted in detail before any new works were 
en, scrutinies into the efficiency and eco- 
Romy of the plans for town drainage and water 
supply, caused the active hostility of professional 
tT who were unaccustomed to such checks, 
and who were now called upon to change their prin- 
Ciples and practice of construction, and at the same 
time to reduce in particular cases their emoluments.” 


Even had a man of Lord Palmerston’s 
tact, or of Sir William Molesworth’s indo- 
lence, conducted the business of the Board of 

ealth, that new department would have 

“unpopular.” Conducted as it has 
by a man of Mr. Chadwick’s singleness 
of purpose, self-reliance, and careless, because 
Conscientious, independence, the Board inevi- 


years. But the Board is not really “unpo- 
pular :’’ and the organised opposition would 
have no chance if the House of Commons 
were a body of men in contact with the 
people, and compelled to be aceurate and 
honest, instead of being a club, susceptible, 
by interest, or friendship, or indifference, to 
the busy correspondence and lobby button- 
holding of discontented great engineers and 
outraged loca. “ interests.’’ The people, un- 
fortunately, do not know enough of the 
Board of Health to regard it with either love 
or hate. The Board is too young, its work 
too vast, to have produced such wide, grand, 
and tangible results, as to win the popular 
admiration. But M.P.’s ought, nevertheless, 
to be accurate and to analyse the clamour. 
In the report we have quoted from, there is a 
full and explicit statement of facts. There is 
the evidence. There it may be seen that the 
Board of Health, the product of the agitation 
of “sanitary reformers,” has organised sani- 
tary reform, and is changing the face of the 
country—this being a country, packed with 
big towns, with a remarkably dirty face. The 
Board states its philosophy and its plans: 
what it has proposed to do, and what it has 
done. The community which speaks through 
our journal, cannot be suspected of any ten- 
dency to centralisation: and we offer, with 
emphasis, our opinion that the Board of 
Health is a Board to do away with centralisa- 
tion and create local self-government, in 
matters of sanitary police, in lieu of local 
self-neglect. The figures speak for themselves: 
284 towns have aonelaiees and petitioned 
in form for the application of the act; those 
petitions being the petitions of majorities of 
the ratepayers,—not got up by the Board, but 
arising out of local agitation: and, in all 
these instances, the Board has conveyed plans, 
and created an organisation, for the cleansing 
of these towns, and for the supplying them 
with water. 
The opponents of the Board, on the ground 
of its centralising influence, will observe the 
result of their clamour: they are forcing the 
Board which controls the “ sanitary move- 
ment’’ into the hands of the Home Secretary. 
Is that de-centralisation ? is that guarantee- 
ing loeal self-government? But Lord Pal- 
merston is responsible to Parliament ; that is 
the theory of that Secretaryship of State. At 
present the Board is responsible to the public 
opinion which ereated it; but pass it into 
Downing-street and it is released from the 
criticism of public opinion, and is sheltered 
behind a great Parliamentary noble—whose 
responsibility to the Parliament, which does 
not watch him, or which he can manage, is a 
fiction. 
There is this peculiarity about the Board 
of Health: it is the only department of the 
public service which is actually managed by 
men who are not members of the governing 
classes. Certainly Lord Shaftesbury is, at 
present, the nominal President of the Board, 
but his lordship is earnest and hearty in the 
sanitary movement, and he does not attempt 
to lead men who are his superiors in intellect, 
practical capacity, and practical knowledge. 
The sudden secession, some two or three 
vears ago, of Lord Ebrington, from his com- 
missionership, and the malignant plaints, the 


Lord Seymour, who, when Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, was connected with the 
Board of Health, indicate that there is at 
least one portion of administration with- 
held from the greedy grip and lazy misap- 
propriation of those blasé nobles who, wea- 
ried of society, take to sociology. But while 
it is an advantage to the publie that the 
actual workers should be the actual managers 





y reached itspresent position; an organised 
°pposition being formed in Parliament to the 





other night, in the House of Commons, of | 


it is not to be denied that the Board of 


act renewing its functions for some few more| tution, by bern less of a Board, —which 
i eff 


might be by its enlightened despot, 
Mr. Chadwick, ioe a place in the House 
of Commons as presentable head of the de- 
partment. It is very likely, indeed, that 
there is a good deal of truth in the general 
insinuation as to the unpopular mamuers, 
and unbending self-dependence, of that 
tleman, who, as the best informed of British 
bureaucrats, thinks that he may venture to 
scout parish busy bodies and scorn fussy nobles. 
But we also think it possible that much of 
the equivocal feeling of which he is the object 
arises out of misapprehensions—oecasioned 
no doubt by his — con inatten- 
tion to his personal un ity; and, on 
the other hand, we fare pe sere“ that the 
Board’s existence is being endangered be- 
cause its originators and maintainers are 
helplessly in the background—their defenee 
being left to an unscrupulous “ ———- 
man,” like Lord Palmerston, or to an offici 
Report, which, however luminous, will, as 
with all other official Reports, never get any 
general hearing. 





THE SHOE-BLACK BRIGADE. 
WE find some curious facts and considerations in a 
pamphlet account ef The Ragged School Shoe-black So- 
ciety: its Operation and present Condition. (Seeleys.) 
If a boy of lively temperament, quick appetites, 
some ingenuity, and small caution, should find him- 
self astray in London, it is really difficult to know 
what can become of him unless he become a thief. 
He is told that he. must find seme occupation; but 
who will employ a boy without a character? The 
marine-store-dealer will give him pence for picking 
up a stray piece of iron, a forgotten picee of furni- 
ture, or any other little article—and this is a re- 
source always open. There appears for such a boy 
almost no alternative, except to become a member 
of the Shoe-black Brigade; and even for that there 
must be qualifications; the boy must be a member 
of a ragged school, and must be recommended by 
the superintendent of a ragged school, which pre- 
supposes that he has had some turn for study, and 
has been able to procure the approbation of his 
superior. If he has this qualification he can enter 
the brigade, and then a livelihood seems, at all 
events, before him. He is provided with the uni- 
form, box, brushes, and mat, and placed at onee into 
the third of the three divisions of the brigade. The 
first 6d., daily, that he earns is his, and the re- 
mainder is divided into three equal parts, one-third 
is paid to the boy, one-third is retained by the 
society, and the rest is put by, towards his bank—a 
reserve for his own benefit, by which he will provide 
himself with clothes and other advantages. While 
his earnings fall below 6d. a day, or he loses any of 
his implements, the deficiency is made good out of 
his bank, If he earn more than a boy in the upper 
divisions, he is promoted to that division. The 
divisions are stationed at different parts of the 
town, but the boys are repeatedly transferred from 
station to station, so that the inequalities of emolu- 
ments belonging to particular stations may be divided 
pretty equally amongst them. Some boys havedone 
very well—7i. 18s. 4d. belonging to a boy who has 
just left the society for a situation—23/. Ils. to 
another who now holds an office under the society— 
9l. by a third, who is now apprenticed to a respect- 
able brass-turner. This boy, for nearly two years, 
walked daily eight miles, and sometimes more than 
ten, in coming from his home and returning to it. 
At one time a dormitory was attempted, but given 
up as difficult of management. An arrangement has 
been made in the house of the society, however, for 
providing food which the boys purchase. The dispo- 
sition of all boys does not prove to be suited to the 
occupation: some are too restless, some cannot with. 
stand the temptations afforded by idleness in the in- 
tervals of business, but to many it has been a step-. 
ping stone for better employment. The total number 
of boys employed by the society in the three years of 
its existence is 256, “of whom 24 have emigrated, 
41 have obtained situations in this country, one has 





Health would still be improved, as an insti- 


died, 153 have either left of their own accord or have 


























The total earnings of the boys have increased from 
6562 in the first year, to 900/. in the second, which 
were thus divided: 4911. went to the boys as wages, 
205i. went into the boys’ bank, and 203/. was retained 
by the society. The society is not self-supporting, 
and it does not appear that it could easily be made 
so. The business of a shoe-black is one of those 
simple occupations that terminate with themselves; 
it is not easy to see how a surplus blacking of shoes 
could be produced, and there could hardly, therefore, 
be an available surplus of returns, unless machinery 
was devoted to the purpose. And here again it 
might be difficult to induce customers who desired 
their shoes to be blacked to arrange themselves in 
sufficient numbers and in such postures as would 
facilitate the application of machinery. If it is de- 
sirable to make an effort for keeping open this branch 
of industry for boys who must otherwise go to the 
bad, it must be, as it is at present, the work of cha- 
rity, and we do not know any kind of charity of 
which the results are more tangibly beneficial. 





AMERICAN POLITICAL LIFE SKETCHED BY 
AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. 
Lerter II. 

{Tue letter which we inserted last week, and which 
our printer addressed to “ My dear Son,” should (as 
the reader doubtless recollected of former letters) 
have been addressed to “Ion.” We record, without 
sharing, all the sentiments of our American corre- 
spondent. Does he not overlook, when speaking of 
the “corruption” of representative government, that 
by the nature of Democracy it is all manifest, while 
in monarchies and despotisms it is intenser and 
deeper, only more concealed? If “ Democracy does 
not carry out the voice of the people” as we could 
wish, it carries out and forwards the opinion of the 
people which in due time becomes its voice. With 
these dissents we commit these interesting reflections 
to the attention of the reader Ton. ] 


“ Modern Times, Thompson Station, Long Island, N. Y. 
“11th March, 1854. 

“My pear ‘Ion,’,— Why does our admirable 
friend, our Leader, suggest his non-responsibility 
for the opinions of ‘The Stranger’ and ‘ Non- 
Elec-tor?’ And, still more, why does he say the 
point of view occupied by his incomparable cor- 
respondent is the ‘ foreign’ one? Surely, my friend, 
you will agree with me in thinking it is simply the 

int of view of the ‘ Non-Elector’ in general ? 

laiming myself to be essentially an English prole- 
tary, settled, permanently, in America, having every 
kind of sympathy to the fullest degree with the 
English working man, I say it is our view of Eng- 
lish politics expressed for us in a manner so admi- 
rable as to merit, as assuredly it will have, our 
deepest gratitude. Perhaps, however, we need not 
quarrel with the epithet ‘foreign;’ for are we not 
treated by the ‘Governing Classes’ of England as 
foreigners—aliens? England is not our England; 
we belong to it, not it to us; we belong to it, and to 
these ‘ Governing Classes,’ as do their cattle and 
machinery, or the three millions of negroes to the 
‘evangelical owners’ of the southern tations here 
in the United States. We are counted up as so many 
‘hands;’ we are the ‘ producing classes,’ whose pro- 
ducts belong to the clect few, who claim the right to 
‘do what they like with their own.’ 

“ You, my dear friend, know our brethren, the 
working-classes of England, personally, better than 
Ido. Tell me, may we not count upon it that their 
long-continued om indifference to mere political 
reforms, springs in great measure from an instinctive 
consciousness; perhaps, that the amelioration of their 
social condition depends finally upon a moral rather 
than a legal regeneration. This I regard as the 


essential basis of positivism in its social aspect. And 
the condition of country is a final demonstration 
of the truth of this doctrine. 


“The E Republican parties in amid 
all their <ndens divasitin, Goonies aeenmtechis 
from the metaphysical character of their doctrines, 
seem to be nearly agreed in one thing; in regarding 
the solution of the immense social problems now con- 
vulsing Europe as essentially a political one, Now, 
without denying the immense gain to be derived 
from the annihilation of the ‘red monarchies,’ who 
have organised a chronic ‘ reign of terror’ immensely 
more sanguinary than the exceptional one, charge- 
able upon the ‘ party of progress,’ the condition of 
this country is quite enough of itself to prove that 
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the installation of Democracy, ever so intense, is 
just no solution at all. 

“ First of all, ‘ Representative Government’ means 
at bottom, Government by corruption. Auguste 
Comte, penetrating, by his most wonderful insight, 
into the real constitution of human societies, pro- 
claimed this as a principle, arrived at by him deduc- 
tively. It was reserved to the United States to give 
a decisive and final, because practical, demonstration 
of its truth. A senator, from Florida, I think, once 
stated in Congress, that if the people of the United 
States generally were aware of the unfathomable 
depths of corruption in which every part of their 
central Government was submerged, they would 
march up to Washington en masse, and tumble the 
whole concern into the ocean. I admire the momen- 
tary gush of patriotic honesty which i assume to 
have dictated this singular s h; but sympathise 
rather, though sadly, with the ‘shouts of laughter’ 
which greeted it. For those shouts of laughter were 
but the expression of the consciousness of our ‘ ho- 
nourable’ rulers, that the corruption was too uni- 
versal to admit of their having the slightest fear of 
such a result. In fact, the ‘rulers are but a ‘ repre- 
sentation’ of the people in this matter; the corruption 
has eaten its way into the very heart of society, 
affecting all classes, all orders of men, making itself 
felt in every village, I might say in every family. The 
fact is, the —_ do know that their Government is 
corrupt—wholly corrupt; but the corruption has 
penetrated into every nook and cranny of the social 
system, and is, therefore, looked upon as a mere 
matter of course —a necessity—without hope of 
remedy. 

“In the next place, Democracy, ever so rampant, 
does not secure the carrying into effect of the will of 
the people—except in the long run; and that is 
secured under every form of Government. I am not 
unaware of the immense facility enjoyed under an 
ultra-Democracy—from the necessary weakness of 
such a Government—for the propagation of new 
ideas. The people of some of our states would, if 
they could, bitterly persecute certain forms of faith. 
But they can’t. Moreover, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that in several of the states a great majori 
of the people—of the lawful elector’s mind,—would, 
if they could, yee the celebrated Maine Law; while, 
after years of agitation, with elections intervening, 
it still remains in many of these states a rejected 
measure. The same holds guod with regard to the 
school laws; the people vainly endeavouring to effect 
great ameliorations, which the wealthy few find 
means to frustrate. 

“Then, again, Democracy is powerless in the most 
important of all modern questions—the labour ques- 
tion. The condition of the working classes here and 
in England differs solely by reason of circumstances 
certainly not produced by our Representative Go- 
vernment. On the contrary, this Representative 
Government is itself a consequence, a product, of 
these same circumstances; a fact which accounts for 
that connexion between the two results which has 
led casual observers to attribute one to the other. 

“Tell me, now, my friend, is it not the fact that 
many of our proletarian brothers of the ‘old coun- 
try,’ the most intelligent, the most influential among 
their followers, already know that this is the case, or 
at least, shrewdly suspect it; and that, consequently, 
they are waiting, perhaps often with but small hopes, 
for a deliverance quite other than that which poli- 
tical measures could yield? 

“To such men, be they few or be they many, 
sag teres must come as the gospel of glad tidings! 

or, looking at the whole social problem from the 
loftiest point of view, it at least prepares the way for 
the solution of it. 

“ Positivism proclaims, as the result of a scientific 
inquiry into human nature, the supremacy of the 
moral point of view. Socially, this is the founda- 

tion, I might say the very essence, of religion. 
“Such a religion, freely embraced by the masses 
of any population, could not fail to acquire a social 
influence which would greatly modify the exercise of 
that power which is universally inherent in wealth, 
and which democracy, ever so democratic, cannot 
| in the least diminish. On the contrary, it increases 
| it, if only by removing all competitors for social in- 
| fluence. In England ‘birth and blood’ go for some- 
| thing; educational manners go for something. In 
| America money is all in all. The dollar, as I have 
| told you before, is literally the Almighty. 

“Upon what can we intellectually repose if not 
upon positive science? And upon what basis shall 
we organise with chances of success equal to that 
promised by one capable of a real universality? 

“ Of course, for the day, we must take such means 
as we have have at hand. But I speak to one who 
has the ear of the most thoughtful of our class—of 
those capable, morally and intellectually, of doing 
something for a future, in whose happiness them- 
selves will never share. And I ask, what does ex- 
perience teach? 

“What earnest secularist reformer has not found 
his courage failing him, when high wages seemed to 
result solely in the multiplication of gin-palaces, or 
at the best, in mere prodigalities without aim and 
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direction, real improvement 

nisable? True, this has doors been Po ins Reng. 
because progress is the universal law; bt then 
progress has been incomparably slower than it 

be if subjected to wise, and earnest, and continue! 
ay» = the a direction. 

“ And especially, has it not been d 
have no satisfactory standard by which ane 
progress? We must always have felt instinetivele 
that progress at bottom meant moral Progress 
what was moral progress? The + but 

int to his scriptures—Bible, Ko 

ut to us what resource? caly the hopeless aad at 
less speculations of the metaphysician or : 
save the spontaneous promptings of our own 

“To have, then, a common doctrine, based Upon 
scientific —— of our real nature, atvenl 
which to rally, and by which to guide ourselves, ig 
boon of unutterable value—personal value, social 
value. Around such a doctrine, moreover, a phil. 
sophical organisation may grow up capable of furnish 
ing a centre and a head to = populer aoa 
that no limits of country could confine; for from its 
very character it is obviously susceptible of g real 
universality. 

“ Meantime, no doubt our friend the Leader with 
his ‘incomplete positivism,’ is about the most trusty 
guide the people in England can for the 
follow. But for myself, I want to do something te 
aid —— ee gy in the : 
of public opinion. cannot leave this 
pt rner theme, without referring to wa ed 
social phenomenon, a careful consideration of which 
would, I think, help our friends of the i 
classes to a better appreciation of positivien. Tee, 
to the religious ities, so to speak, of the cele- 
brated ‘Manchester School.’ 

“By the Manchester School, I mean that large 
party embracing the bulk of the middle classes, 
whose political force 8! is summed up in the brief 
French expression: ‘ Laissez-faire.’ oF this school, 
Mr. Cobden is the temporal head, so to speak, and 
Mr. Edward Miall—a name I must ever mention, 
were it only out of gratitude, with respect—the 
spiritual. It is only but too characteristic of the 
entire party that the spiritual element is treated as 
altogether subordinate. Now the fundamental 
ciple of this party, in both its branches pel or 
visedly) is, that self-interest constitutes the universal 
spring of human action. Consequently, with 
political economy is the beginning, the middle, 
the end of political philosophy: the ultimate advan- 
tage to the individual of what is assumed to be right 
conduct is the highest principle of moral . 
The social point of view is, on both hands, virtually 
excluded. 

“Tt was the Bradford woolcombers, was it not? 
who, during the Australian emigration, were rejected 
by the commissioners, on the ground that their ema- 
ciated condition rendered them incapable of labour. 
To these forlorn beings our ‘ Manchester School’ 
offered the consolation of meditating on the laws of 
supply and demand. So long as the private indi- 
vidual interest of these precious ‘captains of in- 
dustry’ kept them in flourishing trade, all well and 
good; but although the failure of any one of them 
must necessarily plunge many families (!) into misery 
and want, the conception of a corresponding duty J 
utterly foreign to both branches of this ‘ Laisses-faire 
doctrine. 

“ A man’s religious duty is in it marked out thus: 
Heaven—take others with you if you can, but any 
how—get to Heaven! In regard to temporal things 
duty is replaced, openly, expressly, wi limita- 
tion of any kind, by interest. A man must not steal ; 
must not use false weights and measures, of 
must not be found out in using them, on pain = 
But the conception of a positive duty, an active duty, 
especially on the part of the strong towards the 
is utterly foreign to this doctrine. Moreover, the 
very possibility of such a conception prevailing 
be an absurdity to any disciple of this : ; 

“The spiritual side of the doctrine does add, it is 
true, ‘But the grace 2 God oo the heart. 
But this is the singular part of the i 
This change of heart, whenever referred, a8 18 the 
case more or less with all Protestant sects, a 
direct transaction between the individual and hich 
God, without social intervention, is a doctrine wi! 
fairly carried out to its logical result is the leading 
feature of my quondam political teacher Mr. ood 
through his Nonconformist. This doctrine loses 
its whole social efficacy. Its adherents, I know, 
really consider it a moral truth; but it 1s 
else than the self-interest system of the Cobe od 
School—its ultimate is a negation of all positt 
social duty. 

& ‘Jon,’ ever faithfully, 
Yours, my dear ‘I Tieng teeee 
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Literature. 


ies are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws —they interpret an itry to enforce them.—LEdinburgh Review. 


Srxce last week, the literature of France has sustained a loss, and the 
has been deprived of one of its ornaments. The daily papers 
have spread far and wide the intelligence of Madame Soyraa’s death in 
Mexico from an attack of cholera; but the loss of Emite Souvestre is—in 
at least—by no means so generally known. The French papers 
inform us that he died of a heart-complaint at the age of forty-six. Though 
hardly ranking as a writer of the first class among modern French authors, 
SouvEsTRE, a5 dramatist, essayist, novelist, and historian, won a notable 
ition in the ranks of foreign literary men. One of his plays, Un Enfant 
de Paris, was produced in English, three years since, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
under the title of A Day of Reckoning, and met with great and well-merited 
success. Readers of French literature may remember some of his novels, 
and certainly cannot have forgotten his Philosophe sous les Toits. The 
book, however, which is likely to preserve his reputation longest is his 
Derniers Bretons, containing a very curious and valuable account of manners 
and customs among the inhabitants of Brittany. This work will assuredly 
last, for it gives much interesting information, not attainable from other 
sources, on the subject of the most remarkable of all the races of people in 
the provinces of France. 





Judging by the magazines this month, the incomprehensible British 
public seems to be just as inveterately bent as ever on reading about Russia 
and the War—though nothing new or interesting can be written on either 
subject which has not previously appeared in the newspapers. Even 
musical criticism talks with a Russian twang in Fraser. The writer of the 
article called “ Phases of Music in Russia,” is, of course, afflicted with the 
amazing mania of his fraternity for tuneless music of the “ classical” kind ; 
and shudders at Bettini and melody in the most approved style of solemn 
sarcasm, He shows himself, however, to be most innocently ignorant of 
the predilections of English opera audiences, when he reviles them as 
“fashionable supporters” of Linda di Chamouni. Though that delightful 
opera had a run of many consecutive nights at Vienna, and was the main 
attraction of a whole season at Paris, it has never succeeded in England, 
and is now placed most undeservedly among the “‘ works on the shelf.” But 
we are digressing to Music, when our business is with Literature. Let us 
open the National Miscellany by way of returning to our duty. The number 
this month is of fair average merit ; but it would have been better without 
the article on Dumas’ Kean. The absurdities of this play have been pointed 
out long ago. Virtuous indignation against a foolish drama—the mistake 
of a great and admirable dramatist—published fourteen years since, is 
slightly out of date. Besides, the reviewer is evidently “a gent.” He is 
actually guilty of having compromised The National Miscellany by this very 
atrocious sentence :—‘* Does M. Dumas,” he writes, ‘‘ think that the Eng- 
lish are all brutes or fools in their conduct towards females?” Female 
what ?—we should be glad to know. Female horses? dogs? cats? mice? 
rabbits? or tittlebats? It is exasperating enough to hear this most vulgar 
of all errors committed by the popular tongue; but to see it perpetuated in 
print, is more than human patience can endure. When a man calls a 
woman “a party,” he ought to be gently moved out of earshot; but when 
he goes still further, and reviles her by the opprobious appellation of female, 
the law of libel ought to be forthwith extended so as to reach him. 

Blackwood is rathgr more serious and political than usual this month. 
“ The Dublin” contains the beginning of a new fiction called Mosses upow 
Grave-stones. Bentley's Miscellany offers the reader plenty of stories, pre- 
ceded, of course, by an article on the war. One of these stories is intro- 
duced by a Note, which we consider to be an original effort in literature. 
In a serial fiction, called “ Clouds and Sunshine,” by Mr. Cuantes Reape, 
author of-“ Christie Johnstone,” the following announcement actually ap- 
pears at the bottom of the first page :—“ This writer's works are written to be 
read aloud.” ‘There is a mysterious audacity in these words which has 
fairly bewildered us. Does Mr. Reape mean that the works of writers in 
general are not written to be read aloud? or does he mean that the only 
Proper way to read his own story of “ Clouds and Sunshine” is to read it 
aloud? We ourselves, not having any audience ready at hand, when we 
opened Bentley's Miscellany, took the liberty of devouring “ Clouds and Sun- 
shine” with the eye, unassisted by the tongue; and thought that the story, 
as far as it went, bore rather a suspicious resemblance to the story of GrorGE 
Saxp’s drama of Claudie. Perhaps, if we had followed Mr. Reape’s direc- 
tions, and had read his work aloud, the similarity might have escaped us- 
Who knows ? 





» 

In the present dearth of literary enterprise (which, as a natural conse- 
Granee of the war, is now beginning to be felt in France as well as in Eng- 
land) it is gratifying to be able to announce the appearance of a novelty, in 
the shape of a book. The new volume of Mr. Rowerr Beut’s annotated 





——_—_S$$ 
edition of the British Poets, is to contain all the best songs of all the British 
dramatists, from the period of the first play written in our country, down 
the date of the School for Scandal. Such a complete collection as this— 
made with the skill, correctness, and critical intelligence for which Mr. 
Bett's name is a sufficient guarantee—has hitherto been wanting in our 
literature. We hope to have an opportunity of examining this volume, 
when it is published. A song-book which appeals to all ages, all tastes, and 
all purses is assuredly a novelty; and—if anything not connected with 
Russia and Turkey has a chance of succeeding now—seems certain before- 
hand of success. 





HISTORY OF CHARLES I. AND THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 


History of Charles I. and the English Revolution. By M. Guizot. ‘Translated by Andrew 
R. Scoble. In two volumes. Bentley. 
Tues two volumes contain the first portion of M. Guizot’s History of the 
English Revolution, and embrace the period from the accession of Charles E. 
to his death. The only novelty, however, in this edition is a Preliminary 
Essay on English Revolution —a translation of the work itself, from the pen 
of William Hazlitt, having been published nine years by Mr. Bogue. To 
the Essay, therefore, we shall confine the few criticisms we intend to offer. 

M. Guizot has spent his life in the study of history. As a statesman, he 
has been a signal failure. It is a safe prediction that the editor of Gibbon, 
the author of lectures on European Civilisation, the Analyst of Governments, 
will be remembered long after the First Minister of Louis Philippe has 
shared the fate of men who attempt to poe without the faculty of govern- 
ing. M. Guizot’s writings are too well known to require any more — 
mention. They are all the products of an intellect at once subtle pro- 
found; they exhibit the results of laboured research, and they are written in 
a style remarkable for clearness and simplicity. In most res; therefore, 
M. Guizot is well qualified to write a history of the English Revolution. 
But, in judging of the conclusions at which he has arrived, we must not blind 
ourselves to three obvious facts—that he is not an Englishman, that he 
when he tried to apply his principles to practice, and that he discusses 
English politics from an un-English point of view. Sometimes, of course, 
this last defect is a supreme excellence. We do not quarrel with M. Guizot 
because he is a foreigner, but because he has approached the subject of 
English history and English institutions with preconceived notions. His 
object is not so much to narrate and describe as to select facts in order to 
prove atheory. A foreigner, with full knowledge and free from bias, is 
perhaps the fittest person in the world to write our history. 

In the Essay, which has now ap for the first time in English, M. 
Guizot endeavours to solve this problem—How is it that “ what France and 
Europe have hitherto vainly attempted” was successfully achieved in Eng- 
land? The answer is that our revolutions, whether political or religious, 
were based on existing institutions. What laws, traditions, and ts 
were to Hampden and the patriots, in the time of Charles L., the Bible was 
to the authors of the Reformation. And in addition to these “ pledges of 
moderation” we are told that ‘‘ Providence addéd another favour.” The 
political reformers, in the seventeenth century, were not condemned, at 
their very outset, to the wickedness and danger of spontaneously attacking, 
without clear and pressing necessity, a ul and inoffensive ruler.” 

But while this ‘‘ pressing necessity” is fully admitted, while M. Guizot 
denounces, in forcible language, the ‘‘ aggressive despotism,” which attacked 
ancient rights, and opposed the demand for new liberties ; he has no sym- 
pathy with the means by which this same despotism was overthrown. 
would have had no revolution at all. Here was Charles, still secretly con- 
spiring, still granting concessions and maki B —— which he waited 
only the opportunity to revoke, and yet the faithless monarch should have 
been dealt with as an honest truthful man. M. Guizot admits the frivolity, 
insincerity, and inconsistency of the king, and yet is unable to see that 
there was no peace for England, no chance for order, so long as Charles 
was suffered to live. The punishment was terrible enough, but, most surely, 
it did not exceed the measure of the offence. A nation—long patient under 
oppression—was goaded past endurance. The v ce was delayed, but, 
in the nature of things, it could not but be inflicted. And yet it is of this 
great triumph of law and justice that M. Guizot writes as follows : 


“The judges of Charles I. left no means untried to free their action from this fatal cha- 
racter, and to represent it as a judgment of God, which they were commissioned to 
Charles had aimed at absolute power, and carried on civil war. Many had been vio- 
lated, and much blood shed, by his orders or with his sanction. On him was cast all the 
responsibility of the anarchy and the war. He was called upon to account for all the liberties 
that had been oppressed, and all the blood that had been spilt—a nameless crime, which 
death alone could expiate. But the conscience of a = cannot be so far a, 
when it is under the influence of distraction and terror. Others beside the King been 
guilty of oppression and bloodshed. If the King had violated the rights of his subjects,— 
the rights bi royalty, equally ancient, equally by law established, , equally pats te 
maintenance of public liberty, had also been violated, attacked, invaded. He 
gaged in war; but in his own defence. No one was ignorant that, at the time when he 
determined on war, it was being prepared against him, in order to compel him, after all his 
concessions, to deliver up the rights and the power which he still retained,—the last remnants 
of the legal government of thecountry. And now that the King was a he was 
judged and condemned without law, and contrary to all law, for acts which no law ever 
contemplated or characterised as crimes, which the conscience of neither King nor 
had ever thought of considering as subject to the jurisdiction of men, and le 
their hands. What indignation, what universal horror, would have been felt if the meanest 
subject of the realm had been thus treated, and put to death for crimes defined after the exe- 
cution of the sentence, by pretended judges, formerly his enemies, now his rivals, and 
to be his heirs! And that which no one would have dared to do to the obscurest English- 
man, was done to the King of England—to the supreme head of the Church as well as ot 
the State—to the representative and the symbol of authority, order, law, justice,—indeed. 
everything which, in human society, approaches and suggests the idea of the attributes 
God!” 

After this we scarcely need tell our readers in what light M. Guizot re- 
gards Cromwell. Here is the portrait : 


“ After having, it is said, spent his youth in the excesses of a fiery in the 
outbursts of an ardent and restless piety, and in the service of the interests or desires of 
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of polities and war o before him, 
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which is too often not even worth the shilling that it asks— 


H 
; 
; 


he into it, as the career in which he could di i ies to his 
pater The most apes of secturies, the most pm revolutionists, the 

and ardent to speak, to pray, to conspire, and te fight ; 
anreserved, with the frankness of conscious power, and, at need, a liar of such inexhaustible 
and embarrassment ; impassioned and 
practical; boundless in the flights of his 


imagination, unscrupulous where his necessities required; resolved to succeed at any price; 
he was more than any one else to discera and seize the means of spuenn ona in- 
spired all, friends and enemies, with the conviction that no one would succeed so well, 
or go so far as he.” 


Thus it is that Guizot writes of Cromwell. ‘This is the judgment passed 
ar the great man to whom, more than to any other that we could name, 

nglishmen are indebted for their greatest national blessings. But do we 
not deserve it? Have not English writers identified the name of Cromwell 
with hypocrisy, tyranny, and cruelty? Is it not but as yesterday that we 
ourselves began to cherish his memory? Understand him we never shall. 
He is wrapt, tor ever, in the mystery which the wise men who heard his 
words and saw his face were unable to pierce. Only after two centuries do 
we know the distance which separates between him and the common herd of 
royal rulers. . 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 





The Roving Englishman. Routledge. 
A soox of travelling experiences, which possesses genuine and original 
merit, deserves the warmest welcome that we can offer. In our day, the| 


most wearisome writing that issues from the press, is the writing perpetrated | 
by the general mass of travellers. Readers have hardly any choice now | 
between fli and trashy jmitators of the school of travel-writing which | 
Beckford founded, and which the author of Eothen and Mr. Curzon have ad- | 
mirably caneenen and the drowsy ee of useless facts, the | 


| 


plodding of statistics, the dogged dunces who will tell 
us ater ys very thing that we most want to know. If we 
cannot put up with the slang traveller who makes coarse fun of everything, 


ign ourselves to the solemn meditative bore, who sees nothing, 
and feels nothing, and yet will dismally prose on for hundreds of pages, as if 
he could do . People talk about useless novels—we will undertake, at | 
a moment's notice if required, to exhibit books of travels to the public which | 
are in every moral and mental poin€ of view more utterly useless reading 
than the worst novel ever composed. 

Now, it is the merit of the work placed at the head of this notice 
that it never to either of the bad extremes to which we have alluded. 
On this account, though The Roving Englishman is not a new book—being 
merely a reprint of articles which originally a in Household Words | 
—we it here for separate notice. Our traveller, in this instance, writes | 
vividly, observantly, and like a gentleman. He has genuine and special | 
merits, and we give him a genuine and special recognition. He is by no 
means a good story-teller; but he is great at an anecdote—eloquent and 
sanafiected in recording his impressions—various, lively, and never flippant, 
in describing his adventures—clear and sensible in recording his own tra- 
velling experiences for the benefit of others. He seems to have wandered 





about, as the old phrase is, “ half over the world,” and he has something to 
say, which is generally well worth listening to, on every possible subject | 
that life in foreign countries can suggest. As a imen of his lively, easy | 
way of gossiping with his readers, take the subjoined sketch of an illus- | 
trious professional salad-maker—and on no account omit to pay special 
attention to the hints on salad-mixing which follow it :— 


THE GREAT GAUDET. 

“ The frat Gaudet, whom we have mentioned incidentally, was one of the first victims 
of that French Revolution which has now lasted more than sixty years, and promises to last 
for sixty more. Towards the close of the last century, this wonderful man found himself an 
exile in and without friends or money. Ere long, the most beautiful ladies of the iand 
hung with bright, watchful eyes over his labours ; and mouths, accustomed to command the 
destinies of armies and of nations, watered when he came near. In the houses of the old- 
fashioned nobility—as that of the late Marquis of Abercorn—the music would play ‘See 
the Conquering comes,’ when the great Gandet entered. The talk of a dinner-table 
lulled into repose before him. Wonder succeeded silence. What an expensive salad dressing- 
case! What delicacy of touch over the light green leaves! What charming little stories to 
beguile the moments of suspense! How gracefully and pleasantly he magnified the noble 
art of salad-making! The great Gaudet concentrated the entire force of his powerful mind 
on salad; great, therefore, was his success, Gaudet, like joy, was sought at every feast 
He drove in his own cabriolet from dinner to dinner. To secure his services, the high and 
mighty left cards at his house some weeks before they were required. Have we not seen 
with our own eyes a letter addressed by him to a noble duke, recommending that person to 
postpone his dinner until nine o'clock, use he, the great Gaudet, was pledged to another 
noble lord at eight? The fee of the Gaudet rose to ten guineas; and none who ate 
his salad gradged the money it cost 

“Near the city of Rome there lived, about the same time, a certain Madame Drake, who 
also illustrated by her own renown the delightful salad science. With German solemnity 


money ; for the scholar must dine as well as the dunce; you cannot make soup of for | - 
yes, he will take a little money; also a jar of wine, if you choose (not sweet WING, ' 











she accepted her mission. It was her belief that salad, to be truly fresh, should not be 
exposed to light until the moment of its being eaten; she, therefore, in a dark room mys- 
teriously performed her office. 

“Thus much I have written, and have not yet told you how a salad should be made. It 
cannot be made by telling You must be born a salad-maker. Salad is a production of 
taste; it belongs to the Fine Arts, and can no more be acquired by rule than can poetry, or 
Sculpture, or painting. You may, indeed, measure, or hew out, or daub off a oted. You 
may know that lettuce requires very little oil and endive very much ; that rape needs beet- 
root and celery ; that cold cauliflower is the basis of a delicious salad used very much in 
Italy, but almost unknown in England ; you may know that four table-spoonsful of oil should 
£9 generally to one of Vinegar; that 
things, it is neceesary to dissolve poem, a! the salt in the vinegar before you add the oil. 
All this you may know; and you may know how to collect at the right season the right 
herbs: yet, nevertheless, you must be 
tact, if you would shine in the profession. It has even been doubted, in the face of the great 
Gaudet, whether one man can combine in himself all the qualities which go to make a per- 
fect salad-maker ; because, to complete a salad roperly, is said, in fact, to require the 


able to recommend cheap books, as being good books t. 7" . 

Roving Englishman may fairly claim ; ns we op ite. at Phis merit the 
we never think of saying to Travellers in general—Farewel] Sire grett 
present ; and mind you do not forget to let us hear from you again » for the 





SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. 
Satire and Satirists. By James Hannay, author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” be. Bogue, 
Srx lectures on great Satirists, delivered not long since in London, form 
contents of this volume. Mr. Hannay treats his subject maini from te 


biographical and the personal point of view. He begins with the ela 
satirists, Horace and Juvenal, and proceeds with Erasmus, Boi Butler, 
Dryden, Swift, Pope, and Churchill, until he gets to the satirists of the 
sent century, and the periodical satire’of our own day. By : att 
subject on the plan we have indicated, he has been enabled to vary 
liven it by plenty of interesting anecdotes, and by some curious bj os. 
speculations. In less skilful hands, remarks on satire and satirists might 
have been very instructive and very wearisome as well. But Mr. Hannay 
has the art of writing attractively—or, in other words, is an ion to 
the dreary general rule in the matter of lecturing. Throughout his volume 
he may fairly lay claim to two inestimable literary virtues—he is neyer 
dantic and never dull. i 
The only fault of consequence which we have discovered in Satine ond 
Satirists has been caused, we —— by the author's excessive . 
for his subject. Not content with showing his readers what they to 
admire in the intellectual characters of the famous men who form the 
topics of his lectures, he must also endeavour to elevat2 the moral 
of his heroes, by laying down, and, what is more, attempting to prove the 
general proposition that the great satirists were men with kindly insti 
and with more than average generosity of nature. In endeavouring to 
sustain this assertion, he has to deal, in one or two cases, with some ex. 
tremely ugly and obstinate facts, which it is utterly impossible for any man 
to refute, but which he endeavours (quite tg to set aside by skilful 
hrase-making. This sort of defect is especially glaring in the of the 
ook devoted to Swirt, whom Mr. Hannay actually undertakes to “back 
as a specimen of manhood, and real honesty, and generosity, and 0 
tendencies” against any man of his time! Now, the popular notion (and as, 
we believe the right notion) about Swift, is that he was a mi ins, 
intellectually, and, morally, a filthy and cruel man. If we are for a 
proof of his filthiness, we cite (as once instance, where many more mi 


NZ | be given) his ‘* Lines in a Lady’s Dressing Room”—and we ask 


men of noble tendencies write such dastardly nastiness as that poem con- 
tains? Again, as to Swift’s generosity—the facts of his treatment of 
Stella and Vanessa are on record. Every one knows them who 
knows anything of books. Yet Mr. Hannay must actually attempt to 
explain them away to Swift’s advantage, by saying that “s 
rious destiny compelled him to make her suffer” (page 172)—that “he 
suffered with her ”—that “ Vanessa flung herself at his head in the teeth of 
prudence and judgment ’—that we must “keep ourselves in a state of mo- 
deration about the poor lonely Dean” (page 173)—and “ that we must 
and behave well to our own Stellas - Vanessas, if we are ha py 
to get them.” Such are the logical “ last shifts” to which ac 
is reduced, when he undertakes to theorise in opposition to facts. 
Having now exemplified what we believe to be the main defect in Mr, 
Hannay’s treatment of his subject, we very gladly address ourselves to the 
much pleasanter duty of telling him what we admire in his book. When- 
ever he is not attempting to maintain untenable propositions, he is singularly 
frank, fearless, and just in his judgments. He has the great merit, he 
gets into a good train of thought, of knowing also when he ought to get 
out of it and address himself to something new. His knowledgedlows from 
him easily, and is addressed to his audience unobtrusively. He hasan 
artist's eye for the picturesque, and shows genuine dramatic focliog Sa 
the right emphasis on the right parts of a narrative. As a specimen of his 
style, his ididseiition, and his easy attractive manner of instructing his 
audience, we will select a passage from his second lecture, the greater por- 
tion of which is devoted to Erasmus. Here is Mr. Hannay’s vivid deserip- 
tion of the life of 


writer 


‘ A SCHOLAR OF THE OLD TIME. 

“ Good old mother Nature, however, is not easy to beat. The old dame loves her boys, 
and treats her brilliant darlings fairly enough. Erasmus’s head might be tonsured, but 
that operation was performed on the outside of it. He remained in fact, in purpose, —e 
influence, a scholar, a literary man. It is curious to read and observe how sh be fought 
preferment in his nominal profession. Give him money, if you like: hew take a 


constitution is delicate, and it does not agree with him), but sound, fine wine,—giving the 
preference to Burgundy, if you happen to have any of that. All he wants is — 

decently, while he writes his books, edits his Greek Testament, his St. Jerome, ea 
discourses on Proverbs, or gives a free loose to his humorous heart, and lashes beggarly 

ignorant monks. 
pension even. 
which,’ say the bi hers, ‘ he laughed.’ ry cas 
up one’s mouth eae on ugly state of orthodox expression, and talk of his leety. 
was far better that he should have laughed, and steered clear of ecclesiastical — 


the sult is a matter to be nervous with; that, above all — he should have crushed the natural man in him, and temporised, 


He does not want a living; he would rather have a pension—a 8 aan 
Literature is his vocation. They talked once of making him a bishop; 
Of ‘course he did; and it is very easy to ae 


Better be a good humorist than a bad bishop! Erasmus is open to censure for 


failings and weaknesses, like mankind (clerical and laic) ; but it is quite impossible to . 


on as : »C ch he showe : i honesty and 
rn a salad-maker, with the fall measure of native a in his relation to the Church he showed much intellectual honesty personal 


enial. . . 
“In his career as a man of letters he had a hard and strange life of it for many em 


and in informing oneself of the particulars, one meets innumerable causes for surprise, 


! How far off lie those days, 


ite i . t : : opportunities of musing on the changed condition of Euro 
united efforts of four different men: a spendthrift for the oil, a miser for the vinegar, a sage | (PPOTunives of musing or oo ees Cert: ee since he looked out from 
for the salt, and a maniac for the mixing.” ’ ™ though only some three hundred and fifty years have passed away since °flowing away 
: 6 the garden of Sir Thomas More’s house at Chelsea, and gaw the old Thames flowing 





We had marked for extract our author's Philosophy of Dining, his| beneath him! He was first in London when about thirty-two years of age, having come 


Hints to Young Travellers, his Life in a German House, and other excellent from Paris, where he had been reading with pupils, actiug as tutor to Lord } 
passages. Bat that old and dire necessity of all Revi ae! scessity of | at times in the castle of a great lady in the Low Countries. 
} s x eviewers—the necessity of | days wns.a.ctrange affair. ' 

about, bringing with him knowledge as his 


taking up as little space as possible—com us to refer the reader, at once, 


ountjoy, living 
The life of a eo 
Just as the minstrel of an earlier day had done, he 
winigo-s cape asking little of the world but moderate 


from this notice to tlie book itself. In these days of shilling Literature—! pay, bread and meat, in exchange for Latin and Greek, for wisdom and wit. You trace 
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to spot ;—as in a dark-lantern hunt at school, one gota glimpse of the 
the occasional flash he threw out. He is in France, Germany, England, 
rkness, superstition, ignerance, viekae. But 

; different was the task of being a 
with its grand apparatus of books, maps, globes; and an 
t, that you turn out a + as copiously as 
make ie of ordinary wire, and working t u ds and 
oy, mie enliely 20 time! ‘To be a great author remains as p> Prego but in the 
all, 2 could hardly be a man of attainments without being a man of genius. 
first editions of the Classics, which now are the oo of a (and 
‘believe 8 particularly if you can get a copy with the leaves uncat, which is 
i ae yo the presses Hd Venice, Florence, and further 
; ‘sometimes, in rasmus’s younger days. He says once, in a letter, that, ‘if he 
, he would buy jirst Greek books, and then clothes.’ There were about 





oo at Oxford le of teaching Greek at that time. The great scholars, in fact, 
oom the andy huge personal exertions. It was a time of grand energy and 
indomitable enthusiasm. Europe began to learn, as, centuries before, she had fought, 

‘heroism that was demonic. Erasmus, Badawus, and those who followed these great 
vibe were the Vikings of literature. They entbarked on the sea of knowledge with 
ae as those with which our forefathers long before had spread their sails 


on tle Baltic the German Oceans!” 

Ona very different subject from this, Mr. Hannay writes just as vividly 
Here are some good thoughts about 

HORACE AND HIS PORTERY. 

« [esteem Horace as a moralist and satirist (and the Roman satire is essentially ethical ; 
and indeed all great satirists are moralists) more than as a poet. It would be more accu- 

te to describe him as a satirist who wrote poetry, than as a poet who wrote satires. A 
inte biographer (Milman) deals again with that fatal old question (so often raised also about 
Pope), was he & poet at all? The very donbt is dangorous to him; and unhappily these 
doubts jast 


EB 


tise when poetry itself is taking a fresh development. Who shall deny the 

charm of his earmina—the finish of his art? They must be read again and a with 

But it seems to me that the key to the whole question was furnished by Butt- 

mann, when be said, ‘ Horace is not one of those poets who wrote from an inrpulse of Nature.’ 

It is a certain condition of mind, original and creative, which makes a man a poet ; and that 
that was possessed by by Horace, 1 do not see reason to believe. 

« When oneexamines his poems, one sees at the first glance that the creation of many of 
them was merely artificial. He avails himself of a tradition—of a situation—of some little 
scene foreign te Rome in place and character; and this he works up in Italian marble, and 
gives out as a Latin poem. Thus, many of his lyrics are paintings of old subjects (Greek 
subjects on Roman frescoes) ; imitations of the old classic models of the Archipelago, and 
the east of the Mediterranean; and page Tg of a mythology in which he did not be- 
lieve. Then, consider the difficulties to which all attempts to treat these poems historically 

rise. are we to make of the Greek names in the lyrics, for mstance? The com- 
mentaters have done their best ; and have endowed the philosophic Horace with such a bevy 
af Greek acquaintances, ——-. Sees dancing-girls, with ivy-bound 
beads or rose-crowned heads, with hair of one form and hair of another,—that criticism 
pausesin despair. The acute scholar I qnoted a moment ago takes these young Greek per- 
sons totask: he exposes Horace’s contradictions in his statements about them; shows that 
one Lalage is quite different from another Lalage; condemns the notion of their historic 
existence; stigmatises those who maintain it as ‘ gossiping annecdote-mongers ;’ and lays it 
down, that mon-teality is an essential feature of Horace’s Odes.’ A misconception is thus 
removed about Horace’s private life: but, further, one finds many literary difficulties re- 
moved likewise. Icamot fancy Horace believing, except in an artistic kind of way, in bis 
mythological subjects. You leave him skill, tact, taste, language; you conceive him, too, 
under this ,* mach more natural and coherent being,—as a fine-tasted satirist, and 
man of the world, who did pictures after the Greeks,—than you do if yon suppose him, as 
the author of the moral satirical discourses, to have been directly inspired by old Pagan 
jety towards the gods ; or, living in the plain way he did, to have been habitually enchanted 
Fr Grea girls and boys, while sitting under the mytle or the vine. I esteem him in his 
lyrical capacity, as an exquisite reproducer of old forms; while, of course, the value of his 
lyrics is unmeasurable in this light, as a picture of the ancient life, its beliefs, its senti- 
ments, its gaiety.” 

One more extract from Mr. Hannay’s last lecture, treating of Byron, and 

we must have done. 


| 


BYRON AND DON JUAN. 

“Tt is to be remarked, that all the while that he was indulging in the excesses of his 
age, hemever believed in that course of life. He had to drug his heart and conscience, 
somehow, before he gave himself up to it. He was always open to remorse; and when we 
talk of lits soda-water, let us remember that he took repentance along with it. There is a 

distinction between the —— of a man whose heart is true, and that of our 

iend the ‘pig’ of the ‘garden.’ He doesn’t glory in being a pig: on the contrary, he 
means to.leave the ‘garden’ after this one debauch: at all events, he does not make a phi- 
ere it, and assert that, after all, the ‘ garden’ is the only place fora man. Yet even 
the dissipation of Byron was but a phase: when we remember what he thought, did, read, 
and wrete, it can only have been a small phase in his life. And we know, from his last 
actions and his last poems, that he was developing into the high and pure man, of whom 
what be had written was the prediction. Juan was the state of transition from Byron 
the Denier to Byron the Positive, the Doer. In all his first works, from Childe Harold to 
Manfred and Cain, he was at war with the world and with himself; and these dark 
gares, with their various costumes, and their one note, were expressions of that fact. 
Misanthropy can be no permanent status for a man; accordingly, as he got older, and more 
tranquil and composed, he came to a pause in that career; and in Juan we find the results 
of the pause between the Corsair-view of life and the higher stage (the last to which he 
attained), the ambition to serve mankind practically ia the case of struggling Greece, —an 
enterprise, one object of which was to redeem himself in the opinion of his countrymen. 
an is the healthiest and most cheerful of his productions ; and in spite of certain 
levities here and which I regret as much as any man (and which may serve as a 
theme to Stiggins in his leisure hour), it is a high and valuable work. Its predominant 
tone is humorous and satirical ; it is full of sharp good sense; and it is, in truth and fact, 
& work with a object. It pictures life genially and soundly; excites your love of the 
beautiful and t lofty demolishes cant in many a stirring line; and, above all, the utter 
nd disgust it gives you for the mere life of pleasure, and for the false 


tone of ’ society, is most beneficial and healthy. 1 think it disgraceful, the way in 
pce is often treated. I do not consider it a dangerous book to anybody who is 
it. 


_A fool here and there may make the mistake to —— that it is intended 
pMtiaulate lim into being a Cockney-Rochester; but that cannot be helped. The form is 
umorvns, and the adventures romantic; but the result is the thing to be considered. The 
Whole poem, as a picture of life, leaves you with a sense of melancholy and of satiric scorn, 
—botli, however, much more natural and healthy than those excited by his other works, 
inwitile, your best feelings have been awakened by many most tender and most noble 
Strains of writing, which have taken your heart by storm. And for the rest? The rest is 
femasatey and gentlemanly buffoonery, and fantastic affectation, where the element of 
t and intellect has kept the doubtful matter from being mischievous, as pure water 
kaeps herbs fresh, Let us bear in mind, that the great humorists, free as they may be 
feta then, are not the corrupting men. If I wanted to corrupt a youth (which God 
nd), 1 would not give him Juvenal, or Tristram Shandy, or Don Juan ; the intellectual 
a Jesch would delight him, and check the mischief to his feelings: no, 1 would hand him 
uit text book of moral questions !” 


ae these examples of what the reader may expect to find in Satire and 
rusts, we close our notice of a book which really deserves attention from 
public as an interesting and useful contribution to the critical literature 
our own times. 


THE LEADER. 
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Purtfalia. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful 
ite ele ’ encourages 


VIVIAN AT THE WATER EURE: 

Dovucue THE SEconp. 
Tur processes of the Water-Cure may sound ridiculous to the uninitiated 
and considerably alarm those whose ablutions, being constantly of “ the 
lick and promise” character, have an epidermis as much alarmed at the 
mention of cold water as lovely woman is at a cow in Regent-street or at a 
duck of ferocious aspect in a lonely lane. Nevertheless, the processes are, 
in reality, extremely agreeable. I cannot deny that they cleanse the skin— 
they are “ open to that objection,” as the man said of the foot-bath; but I 
distinctly deny that they are other than exquisite luxuries; and whatever 
curative virtue there may be in water, it has certainly the negative merit 
of being unlike curative drugs, which are not on the whole agreeable to the 
palate or system. I think, indeed, that if some of the Water-Cure pro- 
cesses could only be called vices, and proved as injurious as alcohol and 
tobacco, they would be as largely indulgéd in. The immense and exhila- 
rating animal vigour, and general tendency to “whip one's weight in pole- 
cats,” which succeeds a good bath and rubbing, are sensual indulgences not 
to be despised ; and it is only the idea of medical treatment which can sug- 
gest the contrary. The human being objects to “ treatment”—shudders at 
black draughts as at sermons; and drugs are physical sermons, sermons are 
moral drugs. But if I begin to moralise I shall outrun my space, so let me 
describe. 

At six o'clock, a brawny bathman with large fat hands tears aside the 
“blanket of the dark,” and informs you that your bath is ready. If you 
are to be packed, this is the process: a counterpane is taken off the bed, a 
wet sheet is placed on it, and you, in the character of an Antinous or Satyr, 
as the case may be, slim or dumpy, bandy or obese, recline your form upon 
that wet sheet, which is then folded very carefully over you; the blankets 
are systematically packed round that, and when you are thoroughly swathed 
in this way, you are left, with your hands pinioned at your side, to repre- 
sent rudely a perspiring Mummy—the Amenophis of private life—in which 
extremely historical condition you remain for half an hour oran hour. If 
you consider the well-directed horror of the European mind against damp 
sheets, you will perhaps be startled at this notion of being packed in a wet 
sheet; the difference is not in the dampness, but in the “packing,” which 
prevents evaporation, and, consequently, produces a steady suffused glow of 
warmth, which soothes you into a gentle slumber. I have but onecomment 
to make upon this process, and this is the inconsiderateness with which the 
bathman leaves you packed, instead of remaining to attend to any little 
wants. Imagine the torture of lying, swaddled and helpless, while volatile 
flies career upon your face, or stray hairs tickle you to madness! More 
serious than this, is the objection that possibly your condition is se low that 
you have not heat enough to produce the necessary reaction, and may be, 
as I was at the first trial, obliged to take a cup of hot tea, or some other 
stimulant. 

To return to the process: You are awakened from your dose by the 
return of the faithful bathman, brawny and assiduous, who after unwrapping 
you, invites you to get into a long shallow bath of cold water. The lh 
of this cold water, aided by his energetic rubbing, is indescribable! It threw 
me at once, historically, into the Roman baths, and made me appreciate the 
wise magnificence of those old sensualists. Getting out of the bath, I made 
the man rub my wet skin with easy vigour; he then threw a dry sheet over 
me, and rubbed with energy till I was dry. That rubbing was succeeded by 
a rubbing with a dry blanket, which in turn was succeeded by a rubbing 
with a soft, dry hand. The mysteries of the toilette followed, and having 
oiled my whiskers (for even at Malvern one likes to be prepared) I seized 
a hill post (or alpenstock), and made a desperate charge up the heights. 
The good docile water patient at this stage of the proceedings, walks 
briskly to St. Ann’s Well, or elsewhere, and swills water with bacchanalian 
gusto; but I was not a docile patient, and objecting to water taken internally, 





both as a liquid and as a medicine; believing, indeed, the water-drinking to 
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be a very'vicious part 

process, and solaced myself with the never-ending delights of the Malvern 
Hills. The cool crisp morning air—the hills mist-crowned with sunlight 
bathing their sides and hollows—and the prospect of a breakfast stimulating 
one’s imagination, together make up a sensation which of itself is a cure. 
After breakfast there was more climbing the hills; then a theoretical bath 
(which I never took) with preludes of water-drinkings, which I also dis- 
regarded, reserving all my stomachal power for the two o'clock dinner. After 
dinner, a little rest, and half an hour’s sleep prepared me for another walk, 
on coming in from which the bath was very welcome. This bath was either 
asitting-bath or trunk-bath, and if I was very much jaded, a simple cold-water 
foot-bath, which I recommend to all walkers as a simple and effective re- 
freshment. A hearty tea, and bed at half-past nine o'clock, conclude this 
“ strange, eventful history.” 

Such is a very brief account of the processes I went through. I leave 
aside all question of compress, bandages, dry packings, &c., and, what is 
more, I leave aside all rhapsodies about the Malvern Hills—all descriptions 
of donkey rides and picnics—of wanderings into space, with hard-boiled eggs 
and strawberries as provender, and the Reverend W. Maggles, of Bungay, 
as a “ guide,” and the Reverend’s Sister as “‘ philosopher and friend” —I 
spare you passages of the picturesque which I have no time to write, and, 
as a farewell, advise you (if jaded by a London season) to try the Water- 
cure at Malvern. 

VIVIAN. 





Che Arts. 


HEADS OR TAILS. 

Unover this title, an excellently constructed little comedy, adapted from the 
French, has been produced at the Otymric Tueatre. As to the plot, we 
must be permitted to take our usual course, and not forestall the interest it 
excites, by saying a word about it. We refer our readers for the story of 
the play to the theatre ; assuring them, beforehand, that they will find their 
time very pleasantly occupied if they devote it for an hour or so to Heads 
or Tails. As to the acting of the play, however, we may say a word or 
two of very sincere approval. Mr. Wigan, in the part of Harold Dyecaster, 
who trusts everything to chance, and solves ail his mental difficulties by 
tossing up a halfpenny, was really admirable. His acting was finished, easy, 
and delightfully natural. He made a character of the part, without once 
slipping into exaggeration from beginning to end—amused his audience always 
by thoroughly legitimate means—and so managed his bye-play as to oceupy 
his proper place in the scene, yet never to interfere with the other actors. 
The heartiest praise is due also to Mr. Emery, who acted the part of an 
irritable old gentleman with really original humour, and thorough truth to 
nature. His bell-ringing scene was one of the most genuine pieces of comic 
acting we ever saw on any stage. Mrs. Wigan had a capital servant’s part, 
and performed it with a quaint truth and quiet humour which some other 
ladies now on the stage whom we might mention, would do well to imitate. 
Strangely enough, the only conventional acting in the play, was the acting 
of Mr. Robson! He had the part of a muddle-headed dupe to perform—a 
low-comedy part ; and pure low-comedy is not his forte. He sneezed and 
talked through his nose (being supposed to have caught cold in a shower of 
rain) incessantly and comically enough-—but he did not act, in the true 
sense of the word; and he disappointed us the more, because we had seen 
him at his best, earlier in the evening, in a farce (taken, of course, from the 
French) called 





PERFECT CONFIDENCE. 

Here Mr. Robson was excellent, for here he had a part suited to his pecu- 
liar and unique talent—the combination of the serious with the comic. 
Perfect Confidence is impersonated by Mr. Easy, who believes devoutly in 
his wife, who is (theoretically) quite incapable of being jealous of her, but 
who dees nevertheless actually become jealous of her, after witnessing one 
apparently suspicious interview between the lady and a young visitor at 
the house. Parts of Mr. Robson's acting—especially the serious parts— 
were really wonderful, in the character of Mr. Easy. The first jealous 
suspicion—the frantic attempt to conceal it—the changes from hope to 
despair—from suspicion to certainty—from assumed calinness to real agony 
of mind—were given with extraordinary force and startling truth to nature. 
There was exaggeration here and there, but it was exagyeration in giving 
the comic side of the character. The serious side—as to voice, gesture, and 
expression—was presented with an absolute and marvellous truth which 
cannot be too highly praised. Since the days of Plot and Passion, Mr. 
Robson's performance in Perfect Confidence is the finest thing he has done. 





LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 
Iw announcing the production of this opera at the Sr. James’s THEATRE 


last week, we ventured to predict that it would be the crowning success of | 


the season, and the event has proved that we were right. The theatre was 


crowded from floor to ceiling. Every available foot of space about the well broken in for the work, then came forward with elaborate stagey polite. 


THE LEADER. 
of the treatment, I stepped over that part of the — 







[Sarurpay, 


Stalls was invaded by extra chairs—every bench in the “ slips” thea 
occupant. Only give the public a chance of hearing a deli dine 
an opera which is full of the loveliest melodies from beginning to end, ia 
people will crowd into any theatre you choose to open until the place ma 
flows with them. Madame Cabel has addedganother leaf to her toute 
her performance of La Catarina. As a piece of acting it is chamiag?” 
vocally, it is the best rendering of the part that we have heard, 
Madame Thillon (for whom the music was composed, and who sang it 
some years ago, with immense success, at the Princess's ) i 
equalled, and in some cases surpassed, as the heroine of this 4 
opera, by Madame Cabel. The new “Catarina” sings the charming sip 
Oui Monseigneur Il faut Partir, and the difficult solo of the second xt, 
more perfectly than any of her predecessors that we have heard, either ri 
England or France. Her execution of the solo, especially, was so adui, 
rable that the theatre rang again, after she had ended, with some ofthe 
heartiest applause we have ever heard in it. If Les Diamans de la Cone 
ronne had only been produced at the beginning of the season instead of the 
end, what magnificent nightly tributes might have flowed into the treasury 
W. 


of the Sr. James’s Tueatre! 





OTELLO. 


The performance of Otello on Saturday last was a striking contrast to the 
performance of the same opera in the early part of the season. This marked 
difference is to be attributed to the change in the Desdemona, for on both 
occasions the Otello and Iago were represented by Tamberlik and Roneonj, 
with a power and finish not easily surpassed. Lablache lends a magive q 
grandeur of aspect and voice, and an imposing dignity of presence to his a 
traditional Elmiro; but the success of this not usually attractive opera on a 
the one occasion, and its comparative failure on the other belong to the a 
merits and defects of the respective Desdemonas. Mademoiselle Sofe 
Cruvelli’s daring impulse and ambitious exaggeration of style, made up of 
splendid inequalities, were not sufficient to atone for a certain harshness 
unsoftened by womanly tenderness, and untempered by the repose of 
self-subduing art. Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia resumes the cha 
racter in which she first won the welcome of a public still glowing with the 
remembrance of all that beauty and genius which in life were called Ma}. 
bran. It was, if we mistake not, as Desdemona that Pauline Garcia first ap. 
peared before an English audience, who were content to find that themante | 
and the lute of the lamented had become the heritage of the sister. Still 
there was some unripeness about that débét. There was power 
and passion, but not the complete self-possession of art. Now 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing Madame Viardot’s Desde. 
mona a creation of true genius, sustained by inspiring and consummate 
art. In her singing she proves what can be done, in spite of natural de- | 
ficiencies by devoted study and cultivation, and all that constitutes her imper | 
sonation, as it is called, is subtle and delicate in the extreme. Her attitudes 
are ever noble and sculptaresque, although she does not in the last act (a 
Alfred de Musset says poor Malibran should have done) think more of how 
to hold the lyre than of the passionate melancholy of a fatal prese- 
timent. Nothing could be more satisfying to the most exacting taste than 
her delivery of the Willow Song; it seemed to well up from the heart. 

We must not forget to say how completely Tamberlik realises, in spite of 
the imbecile Italian librettist, the Othello of Shakspeare—we mean in pre 
sence and bearing as well as in the large and impassioned nobleness of his | 
singing. Not less does Ronconi realise the Jago of the drama: the incar- i 
nation of catlike cruelty, disguised in deadly pleasantry ; all that is most in 
contrast to the noblehearted Moor. The great duo in the second act “cat 
ried away‘the house,” as usual. Tamberlik’s exquisite singing of the gondo- 


lier’s air— 


eweeecadc ry B38 | 
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“ . 
Che. meal ad enee felice 
Nella miseria,” | 
might well have suggested to George Sand her last sympathetic little Art 
story, Adriani, which is founded on those words, like a fantasia in music 00 
a “‘ motif” from Otello. 





The second grand concert yesterday turned out, we regret to say, a chap 
ter of accidents and disasters. A placard at the doors ann 
Madame Grisi was unable to appear on account of a very severe hoarseness. 
The result was that the public who filled the house (we believe it is the 
“religious public” who draw a fine distinction between operas and concerts, 
that compose the audience at these monster concerts), took their seats rather 
with a sullen determination to make a row than for the sake of hearing the 
very excellent music set down in the programme. When Mario appeared 
to take his part in the Stabat Mater, he was received with shouts and hisses, 
and cries of “‘ Where is Grisi?” from the “ religious public” in the pit and 
boxes. Signor Mario was set down for other music; but in consequence, 
we suppose, of the conduct of the audience, declined to re-appear 











When Tamberlik came forward, in a trio, he was welcomed by 
humane, generous, and ,indulgent public, with shrieks of ‘* Mario!” = 
resulted in his throwing up his music altogether. A gentleman, apparently 
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, snd unalteral mness, to make apologies; but it was not till he 
sopealed = or yrs ~ sate sensitive part of the British constitution 
: he succeeded in making his meaning clear. There was 
one exception to this hubbub and uproar: it was the presence of 
et Clauss, like an angel of peace, at the grand pianoforte. She 
ed more beautifully, and was rapturously recalled. M. Vivier’s 
se extravaganza on the French horn did not succeed, however, in 

+» the better feelings of the audience. We came out of the theatre 

+ a crush of showily-dressed “ ladies and gentlemen,” evidently habitués of 
Roster ball rather than of the Opera, interspersed with indignant clergy- 
men who were taking their money back. They had raved at Mario as they 
uld weep at a Stowell or a Macneil. It was not, on the whole, a grati- 
+3 sight to a patriotic Englishman, this indecent outburst of coarse in- 
‘tude to # great singer, who for twenty years never, except in very rare 
cases of positive illness, deserted an engagement or failed in service to the 
blic. But we beg the intelligent foreigner to remember that it is the 
Oe ai ic” who compose the audience on these occasions: the Bashi- 
+ aks of Exeter-hall, who have a proper horror of the stage—except en 
deshabille. No doubt there were some country cousins, who seize the oppor- 
tunity of a monster concert, not so much for what they may hear there as 
for the sake of astonishing their provincial Browns by having heard Grisi and 
Mario; and their disappointment was natural enough. But the “religious 





the balance between waste and supply. Even the diet may be proper as to y and 
uality, and the alimentary may be kept clean, but all will not avail to 

Ithy blood and firm textures, so long as the pulmonary and cutaneous safety- are 
rome | in their play. Itis a truth, of which we challenge refutation, viz., that No ONE 
WITH VERFECTLY-ACTING LuNGs AND SKIN EVER BECOMES SCROFULOUS, OR, BEING 
SCROFULOUS, LONG REMAINS sCROFULOUS. People only become consumptive, when— 
together with causes impairing the general health—the active play of the lungs is impeded 
from any circumstance whatever, bad posture, confinement, absorbing passions, or inflamma- 
tions which consolidate portions of the pulmonary tissue.— The Water-Cure in i 
and Scrofula, by Dr. Balbirnie. 

INFLUENCE OF AGE UPON THE PREDISPOSITION To CoNSUMPTION AND SCROFULA.— 
The susceptibility of the constitution to tubercular manifestation is greatest at the com- 
mencement of life, and decreases progressively with its advance. The solids and fluids 
undergo physiological changes as —_ creep on. In infancy, for example, the blood is less 
abundant in solid constituents and in red than from maturity to middle life. 
Besides, the frame naturally sets, and hardens with its growth uires increased stamina 
and durability with time, and is better able to resist deteriorating inluences. ‘There is every 
reason to suppose, therefore, that these functional and organic modificati result of 
the natural phases of corporeal development—are efficient counteractires, within certain 
limits, of the tubercular taint or tendency. Particular ages predispose to i 
varieties of tubercular disease. Inflammation of the brain is characteristic of infancy ; 
Serofula is most frequent in childhood and youth; and Consumption in early maturity, 
Till puberty scrofulous manifestation is on the increase: it then ly and progressively de- 
clines till between forty and fifty years ofage, when the liability becomes almost extinct. The 
liability, however, to death from ula, does not begin to decline till between twenty and 
twenty-five years of age. From twenty to twenty-five, on to thirty-five and forty years of 
age, Consumption reaches its maximum of frequency, and then progressively decreases. It 
is a popular idea, but an incorrect one, that if persons have the mi term of life, 
or its grand climacteric, they may calculate on an exemption from Consumption. The disease, 
however, is far from unfrequent up to the age of sixty; and even at a eighty, ninety, 
and one hundred, its ravages are not unknown.—Zhe Water-Cure in Consumption and 





public” it is who carry the behaviour of Exeter-hall into the more harmo- 
nious arena of the Royal Italian Opera. E. P. 





Grisi has appeared in La Favorita—the first of the three operas in which 
it was announced that she would sing, during the supplementary eight 
nights of her renewed engagement. Her farewell benefit is fixed for the 


7th of August. 








Retation oF INDIGESTION TO ConsUMPTION AND ScRoFULA.—Many scrofulous and | 

thisieal subjects are not dyspeptic, or only become so in the advanced stages of the malady: | 
on the other hand, many dyspeptic subjects never become scrofulous or phthisical. Jn order 
that dyspepsia coincide with tubercular disease, tHe FUNCTIONS OF THE LUNGS AND SKIN | 
MUST BE SIMULTANEOUSLY AND PROTRACTEDLY INACTIVE. Now a majority of drspe tics | 
are careful of their diet, eschew excesses, breathe a pure air, take much exercise, and keep | 
their skins in high condition, giving them every advantage of clothing, and bathing, and 
suitable temperature in-doors. Besides, they are generally keen men of business, or ardent | 
students, and,with occasional anxieties, have on the whole much pleasurable mental excitement. | 
All these are conditions totally opposed to the inroads of consumption; But let the circum- | 
stances of the case be reversed—let the individual be ill-fed, ill-warmed, ill-housed, ill- | 
ventilated, ill-babited, the inmate perhaps of a celler-residence, or a prison-cell, with de- | 
pressed spirits, &c.,—and it will be a miracle if he do not soon exhibit some form of scrofula, | 


most ly an incipient turbercular deposit in his lungs. But these morbid consequences 
take less because of the implication of the digestive organs than because his lungs and | 
skin have- been condemned to comparative, if not absolute, inactivity. Soldiers on a retreat, 


and starving, droop of fevers by the wayside, but never become tuberculous—The Water- 
Cure in Consumption and Scrofula, by Dr. Balbirnie. 

Man not A SepeNTARY ANIMAL.—The structure and functions of man show that he | 
was not intended to be by any means a sedentary animal! Those who live the longest, and | 
enjoy the best health, are invariably persons of active habits. From the moment man 
becomes a civilised being, the depuratory process of his blood becomes less perfect—in other | 
words, the grand excretory functions of his skin and lungs are less completely exercised. | 
From that moment begins Scrofula to show its ravages on his frame! Why? Because his 
habits become then less conformable to the instinctive requirements of his constitution. | 
His exercise is less frequent or less natural—either unremitting or not at all: his lungs are | 
compelled to long periods of comparative inactivity; and his skin is equally diminished in | 
function by loads of superfluous clothing, as well as made susceptible to every atmospheric | 
variation of all sorts of “‘ coddling” in warm rooms. By all these anti-hygienic agencies, | 
the blood of the civilised man is infinitely less ozygenated than before. He voluntarily 
debars himself of the means of carrying off the effete matters of his boy. When the lungs 
are imperfectly exercised, it is impossible for the skin to be healthily active in its duties, for 
the two go together. Baths and cleanliness are indeed a great compensation. But nothing 
— compensates the want of active exertion in a pure air, for nothing else can perfectly 
rh fi the body’s safety-valves, or secure the perfect elimination of the corporeal waste. | 

when the products of decomposition are not all thrown out, a virtual and valid materies 
morbi remains to vitiate the process of recomposition. Hence the commencing loss of high 
condition whenever man comes materially to infringe the hygienic laws—when superfluous | 
food or pernicious drinks combine with the want of due activity of lungs and skin to derange 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

LINCOLN.—July 8, at 53, Queen Anne-street, the wife of 

the Bishop of Lincoln : adaughter. 
MORI—July 6, at 27, Milton-street, Dorset-square, Mrs. 
onsen a daughter. 

—July 11, at 12, Kensington Palace-gardens, Hyde- 

park, the wife of J. Morton Peto, Esq., M.P.: a son. 

OWART—In Belgrave-square, Lady Octavia Shaw 
: @ son 


Churh, Piccadilly, the Rev 
the Rev. Thomas Randolph, 


cawen. 
WOODS—HINDLEY.—July 


Twenty-sixth Cameronians, 


WALPOLE. —At Rainthorpe Hall, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Walpole; a 17 ; : , 


MARRIAGES. 


Esq., of Rnnnymede, Old 
Francis, sevent 


| fashion assigns mne 


RANDOLPH — BOSCAWEN.— July 13, at St. James’s 


fifth daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. J. Evelyn Bos- 


minster, Henry Woods, Esq., of Wigan, to 
child of Charles Hindley, Bsq., M.P. 


WHITTINGHAM—REID.—July 13, at St. James’s Church, old “ Bear” party having changed their tactics and 
Paddington, Lieut.-Colonel Ferdinand Whitti 


General Sir Stamford Whittingham, K.C.B., K.C.H., t 
Charlotte Anne, third daughter of the late Nevile Reid, 90% 


Lord Napier. 
DEATHS. 


Scrofula, by Dr. Balbirnie. 

INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE AS A CAUSE OF CONSUMPTION AND SCROFULA.— 
Modifications of temperature per se are totally inadequate as a determinating cause of the 
| tubercular constitution. The — of cold climates evince no peculiar liability to 
| Consumption or Scrofula, nor do those of hot climates evince any peculiar exemption. 
| British soldiers stationed in cold climates (e. g. Canada) are even less invalided for Con- 
| surmption and Scrofula than those stationed in warm (e. g. West =, or even in tem 
| climates (Great Britain). Consumption is rare in Greenland, Iceland, Lapland, and i 
—countries that ought to be very rife with the disease, if simple inclemency of climate has 
aught to do with its causation. According to the statistical reports of the United States’ 
army, 10 3-10 per 1000 is the average deaths from Conspmption in the Southern states ; 


| while in the most inclement parts of the Northern only 5:1-10 per 1000 are attacked. The 


records of the British Army show the same extra frequency of Consumption in Southern 
regions as compared with Northern. The proportions of attacks at various stations was as 
follows :—Jamaica, 13 per 1000; West Indies, 12; Bermuda, 9; Canada. 63; United 
Kingdom, 64.—The Water-Cure in Consumption and — by Dr. Balbirnie. 

Sa.utary INFLUENCE oF CoLp 1n Consumprion.—It may be safely laid down, that 
coldness of temperature, per se, is rather a preservative against, than a 


of, - 
| sumption, Phthisis is unknown in the Arctic regions. A cold bracing air offers —— 


reater chances of cure than a warm relaxing climate, even of the temperate zone. A 

ingly we find some of the best cures of those not advanced in the disease effected in Malvern 
in the winter season ; but for severer cases, its bracing summer and autumn are the best 
seasons. In cold weather the digestive organs are sooner regulated, and more easily kept in 
condition : hunger, and the appetite for oxydisable materials, is greater, and— t 
right kind of food be supplied, with sufficient exercise and proper clothing, as well as 
obedience to the hygienic laws in other respects—an entire resistance to the morbid effects 
of cold is secured. In fact, it is the heat-elaborating functions of the body, duly — 
that constitutes one of the most beneficial elements of the water-cure.—The Water-Cure in 
Consumption and Scrofula, by Dr. Balbirnie. 

Tae INFLUENCE oF CLOTHING®N ConsumpTiIon.—lInsufficient protection of the chest 





by dress is popularly, and even professionally, ed an active agent in ucing 
Consumption. But there does not seem much show of reason for this opinion. The most 


exposed out-door labourers — hawkers and other people very inefticiently clad, aud cer- 
tainly not over-scrupulous in hygienic observances—are least liable to Consumption. In 
fuct we have no masons, bricklayers, pomees, stuccoers, and hodmen in the list of appli- 
cants at the Brompton Hospital —the class precisely that shonld present in greatest 
numbers — Vv, exposure to all weathers, and scanty clothing, were re hy x= in the 
causation of the malady under discussion. Probably it will be found that the most fre- 
quent sufferers from phthisis are the persons who have prided themselves most on their 
nunctilious avoidance of exposure, and their care in protecting themselves by clothing. 
The greater liability of males—in the metropolis at least—than females, to whom 

h less covering to the chest—proves the alleged influence of defieient 
clothing to be ill-founded. At Grafenberg, where to go without -coats, or cven 
neckerchiefs, was the mode, coughs and colds were very rare—and this in a winter season 
quite Siberia! It is matter of familiar observation that those who muffle up most about 
the throat are the most liable to throat affections; whilst to abjure mufiling is the 
certain cure, or “hardener. By parity of reasoning—and of experience too—I have no 
doubt it will be found that the most free of chest-complaints are those who are most 
free of ‘ bosom-friends,” hair skins, “ comforters,” and all sorts of swaddling-bands 
about the throat and chest.—Zhe Water Cure in Consumption and Scrofula, by Dr. 


| Balbirnie. 








- Leveson C. Randolph, son of 
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| MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


12, at St. M: t's West- | Friday Evening, July 14, 1854. 
annah, only | Consois have been considerably depressed during the week. 
| The weather has influenced the market; a good of the 


me 
— mass 0.B- | seah bone Sade ales und © sutghe of Sema age 
of th ieut.- na es ‘and a couple o' ays 

a om . “ _ 4 did the rest, and at one time on Wedn Consols were 
i; yesterday ~~ to 92, and to-day have fluctuated 
between 91 and 92. ilway shares are flat, save Leeds and 
is and —. Crystal Palace shares are already at a 

| discount, although a trifle better this morning. In mines 
but little doing, Aqua Frias a shade better. Peninsulas 
| have had their meting, and a satisfactory statement from 


indsor, and granddaughter of | 


DOMVILE—MBADE.—July 12, by the Rev. the Lord Saye 
jh William Compton, second son of Sir Compton 
vile, of Santry House, county Dublin, Bart., to Caro- 

tine, sixth daughter of the late General the Hon. Robert 
a and granddaughter of John, first Earl of Clan- 


HALIBURTON —HALIBURTON. — June 27, at Windsor, 
a Alexander Fowden Haliburton, Esq., to 
A eww Louisa Neville, daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice 

burton, of Clifton, near Windsor. 

HAMPSON—ENGLAND. — July 12, at Eccleston, Lan- 
cashire, Sir George Francis Hampson, Bart., Captain, 
Scots <5 he Ann, only child of Thomas Hutchings 
England, Esq., Snitterfield, Warwickshire. 

MURRAY HASTINGS. — July 8th, at Heckfield Church, 
Denes Keith Murray, Bart., of Ochtertyre and | 
Ton rig North Britain, to the Lady Adelaide Augusta 

n Hastings, youngest daughter of Francis, first 
luis of Hastings, and Flora, Countess of Loudoun. 








ALEXANDER. — July 10, at 10, Fitzwilliam-square East, 
Dublin, the Lady Elizabeth Alexander, sister of the late 
Ear! of Caledon. 

BERKELEY.—June 8, at Mexico, where he was First At- | 
taché to the British Legation, in his twenty-ninth year 
Alexander Henry Hastings Berkeley, second son of Generali 
Sir George Berkeley, K.C.B. } 

CARLYON.—July 4, at his seat, Tregehan, Cornwall, Major- | 
General Carlyon, aged seventy. 

GRESHAM.—June 23, on board H.M.S. St. George, Baltic 
fleet, Lieutenant Thomas Gresham, R.N. 

SCOTT.—July 8, W. Scott, a. for twenty-seven years 
petooe of mathematics at the Royal Military College, 

andhurst, in the fifty -first year of his age. 

SCOTT.—July 11, at Delgany, James Smyth Scott, Q.C., 
Ireland, aged seventy-two. 


Captain John Hitchins has been presented, but some talk 
of another call has depressed the shares; they are only 
5 eae at present, with a 2s. 6d. dividend per share to 
come off. 

The Bank return to-morrow will be very fair, and may 
drive up Consols to 93 again. 

Consols closed at 4 o'clock 91 914. 





Consols, 91,91¢; Caledonian, 624, 623; Chester and Holy- 

head, 15}, 163; Eastern Counties, 13, 134; Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, 60, 62; Great Western, 78], 794; 

Yorkshire, 65§, 663; London, a, and South Coast, 
107, 108 xn.; London and North-Western, 103, 103; Lon- 
don ‘and South-Western, 824, 834; Midland, 654, 654 Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampfon, 30, 32; trals, 

| 92,94; South Eastern, 624, 634; South Wales, 95, 58 York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 73); York and orth Mid- 

| land, 533, 544; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 3§, 3f dis.; East 
Indian, 1}, 2 pm.; Luxembourg 3} 3; Madras, ¢ dis. 4 pm.; 
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CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, July 14. 
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yee PALACE, MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENT COURT.—Mr. Wa. RBA has the honour 
to announce to the Nobility and Gentry that he will, next 
Saturday, perform a series of com 


positions on t 
Cottage Pianoforte. 


ew 
Manufactured and 
Bebibited by MESSRS. LEVESQUE, EDMEADES, and 
CO., of 40, Cheapside. To commence at Three o’cloek. 


UTVOYE’S WED 
DAY th Mh ae and BIRTH. 


possess the largest and choicest variet: 

reign fancy goods, both valuable aud inexpenee fo. 
of jewellery, watches, clocks, dressing 

cases, fancy leather, pearl end tote — 


tort: 
maché, &c., many which are admirably 





or 





Articles from all the various 
lishment, and is calculated 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the 
BEST ARTICLES, they are the ¢ 


t, free. list em’ 





st in the end.— 
S FURNISHING LIST of AR- 
to the requirements of House- 
hold Economy, may be had gratuitously upon cpvliestce, 
. retin aa 

en eir 
tly to facilitate purchasers 


Establishment, t 


are enabled to 
manship, combin 


with moderate ¢ best 
hecessary to state, whieh, it . 
Retail, 134, in such’ 


nt-street, corner of Beak-street, 

. r 

and arehouse, 28 and 29, A ie 
L d 29, Silver-street; 34 


voli, Paris. 
Tilustrated catalogues sent free on application. 





TRAD: Wheat in the selection of their Goods. It enumerates the different r 

a. — poy « a P .-J bp amd descriptions of Penders Fire-irons, Table Cutlery, Spoons, “ HE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR] 

a to buy, but the amount of business done is | Deanean and Electro-piated Goods, Tea Services Lamps, immediate object of this Institution is, te 
more . > in value. Oats are better sale, | Brass, and Copper Goods, Articles in Britannia Metal, | an Organised System of Supply for agreat Variety of amt 
on business has done at fully Monday’s prices. | Pewter, and Tin, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, &c.—DEANE, of consumption, with a publie guarantee for their 
aa OE oe ee ae eer he. Sines this day week the | DRAY, and CO. (Opening to the Monument), London-bridge. genuineness, fair price, measure, Be. It 
quedo bas extremely quiet throughout the ” | Established A.D. 1700. a } _— aver, to make the operation of . 
There have been scarcely 10 really fine —s. TA since t a — sufSciently ool wd ped cer nee esuleriy and 
carly part of i home oll parte, it is untikely thes NOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- consumer of the uncertainty arising from the relies the 
pnb teen ne iel PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TEA. | 204 unfair 


season present will cea yield of any 
Gea ay sould ine wear set in now 


i 


dealing practised 
and tradesmen. This can a 


—In accordance with cur usual practice of always being ; 

markets may be to be dull ices probably | FIRST to give the Public the full ADVANTAGE of every | Main object of a trust, governed by persone of it the 
receding hat for some time tocome. A feeling seems | REDUCTION in the value of our goods, we have at once | Character, and administered in detail by mic 2 ae 
to begin to prevail that the new season will open with | lowered the prices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the | found honest upon trial. The profits ap the benefit 
prices of at about 60s., and in a few m REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as | of the officers of the Institution, and of those who supply 
expected to this point ‘has been in a measure | we are concerned, that the Public shall reap the full be- | its capital, are to be limited, so as oe ara aenlt far remune- 
discoun ha been sold as low as | nefit of this act of the Government. pe me ee a surplus ay ot applied to such 
63s. this week, and several farmers in different parts of the s. d. objec mab re a pin profits of 
country having contracted to deliver their whole coming The Best Pekoe Congou ............ 3 8 the pound. Amongst these wou vident Associations of persons 
crop at 63s. per qr. Should the present weather con- Strong Breakfast ditto ............. 7 ia connected with eommerce or any branch of d leo 

f the result will | be very serious. Good sound ditto... eee 7.  « any associations of a pacific character for the due 
me ris also unfavourable in some dis- Choice Gunpowder ..................... 48 ‘f balance of interests in trade, manufactures, or agri 
tricte, but the are more forward there than here; aad Fimest Young Hyson ................0 a 4 ~ and regulating the relations of profits, labour, capital, skill’ 
though the condition may be, still the Ta will not be ba ——— —- sideansntnaees .e es — ay ot Le - the dn —— for equalising the 
— In Algeria, Sicily, and the at a Ge uba, Jamaica ee ao ¢ = n the present'state of the plan the chief benefit offered 


dant, and from the North of 
Denmark good accounts have arrived. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosin@ PRICES.) 
Tues. | Wed. Thur. 


| Sat. Mon. 














Bank Stock...cccsovve! sv. | 200 | 207% | 210 | 210 | 210 
3 per Cent. Red..... 93 | 92%] 91f | 91 | 91g} 91 
3 per Cent.Con. An. 92 | bo | 91¢ | 90%) YL 91 
Consols for Account’ 93; 1e 90% | 913 | ...... 
34 per Cent. e-ee| 936 | 92h} 923 | ...... | @2g | O28 
ee ee eee ee eS Perea 

= poe 411-164 9-16 4§ | ...... 

k a 225 
KS = Sade, Ba i 

pes. SP ics 3p ie 
; 2p| spi ap} 2 1d 

| ee | DG | par| ld} @p 
5p! 2p 2p 4p/ 4p 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Las? OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
THuRsDAY EVENING.) 

Brazilian Bonds .......... 100 | Russian Bonds, 5 per® 





Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 56 Cents 1822 ............000 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... Russian 44 per Cents.... 82 
Danish 5 Cents....... ... | Spanish 3p. Ct. New Def. 18} 
Beuador Bonds............ .. | Spanish Committee Cert. 
Mexican 8 per Cents. ... 244 | of Coup. not fun........ .. 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for | Venezuela 34 perCents. 25 

AES SE Wi Belsne 4 — a 4 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 364 | Dutch 24 per Cents....... 

_— r ou Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 


Portuguese 5 p. Cents. 90 


(Cp PBss COMIQUE, ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 


Final Arrangements of the Season. 
On Monday, July 17, (for the last time) LES DIAMANS 
DE LA COURONNE. La Catarina, Madame Marie Cabel. 
Wednesday, July 19, baw the last time) LA SIRENE. 
e Marie ‘abel. 


Zerlina, M 

Friday, July 21, (by desire, and for the last time, LA 
PROMISE. Marie, adame Marie Cabel. 

MADAME MARIE CABBL begs sempeeeiy announce 
that her BENEFIT, and Last ‘Appearance but One, will 
take place on Wedn yw, July 26, 1854, on which occasion 
she will have the honour of performing (for the first time) in 
a Favorite Opera. 

Nights of Performance next week, Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday. 

Boxes and Stalls at the Box-office, and at Mr. Mitchell’s 
Royal Library, 38, Old Bond-street. Bo: 


xes, 58.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; 
Amphitheatre, 2s. Doors open at Seven. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 


Monday and during the week will be performed 











PERFECT CONFIDENCE. 

Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, F. Robinson, 
= pnrstn, iss E, Ormonde, and Miss E Turner. After 
whic 

THE JEALOUS WIFE. 

Characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, F. Robinson, H. 
Wigan, Mrs. A. Wi » Mrs. Chatterly, ‘Miss Marston, and 
Miss EB. Turner. To conclude with 


HEADS OR TAILS. 


Messrs. Emery, A. 4 , Mi 
bongs Wiewe? Wigan, F. Robson, Miss 





Characters b 
Marston, and 
Will Close on the 22nd inst, 

G OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
| re ANEUAL EXHIBI- 

N is now r Gallery, ‘A LL- BAST 
from Nine till Duske ? —_— P 

Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Seerctary. 


eight miles 


27, 


Choice old Mocha 
The Best Homceopathic Cocoa...... 10 ” 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- 
tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market 


rices. 

All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
( rly Re of Tea and — of th 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any 
part of England. 


CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 


of London. 


Tea-merchants and Dealers, 


, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


to the public is not extreine cheapness, but a guarantee 
for the honest endeavour to supply the best article that ean 
be fairly obtained for the price, together with the convenj. 
ence, in some cases, of access to articles which are easily 
procurable by parties well acquainted with the best houses 
e | of wholesale supply in the city of} London, but Which may 
be difficult to find genuine, or in some cases to find at al, in 
retail shops. It is intended also to give the Teady-money 
customer the advantage of his re payment. The: 
of keeping an account with the establishment, and 
by cheques, as from a bank, will be the most complete 
method of doing business, and the most advantageous tp 
the consumer. 








Rich 


All 


A general 


UTY OFF TEA.—The REDUCTION 
of the TEA DUTY, and the easy state of the Tea- 
market, enables PHILLIPS and Company to SELL 
a ay eee 5 Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., and 3s. 
uchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d. 
The Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. 
Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 
The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s. 
Prime Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., and 1s. 3d. 
The Best Mocha and the Best West India Coffee 1s. 4d. 
are supplied at market prices. 
sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent carriage free to 
railway station or market-town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. 


price-current sent free on application. 





College 
of Zine. 


mists, 
Wharf, Mi 


H E 


Physicians, the Chea 


CHOLER 





monopol 


patent, 
tions. Each 


Reduction in 
is the Best and Cheapest for the 
a Dog Kennels, S _ 
rains, Water Closets, &c., the Disinfe ’ escribed wi he gre »ffect, will be for 
Clothing, Linen, and for the Prevention of Contagion and SS ee aoa 
ells. 


The extraordinary 


rPHE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further Great 
Price.—CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID 
urification of Dwelling 
Holds, Cess-pools, 


ction of Sick Rooms 
ysicians. Unlike the 
The manufacturer, 


nst all s, 
Bottle of Crews’s infectin 





Vi 


vessels at 5a. 


a de 

may be diluted Sor use 
instructions accompanying each bottle. So’ 
Chemists and Shipping Agents in the United Kin 
I rial quarts 


tion of Chlori 


with 200 times its bulk of water 


at 2s.; pints at 1s.; half-pints 6d.; 





G of the 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the eurative treatment o: 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring 

effects) is here avoided, a soft 1 
the body, while the requisite resisting 
the Moc-Main Pad ond I 

ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and | 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
the circumference of the body 


in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on 
nary stocking. 


~ often hurtful in its 
be worn round 

wer is supplied b 

tting with so muc 


Ban 


-atent Lever, 


t, on 
y, two inches below the hips, 


being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. For VARI- 
COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 


LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They geen, light 
ike an ordi- 
. Price from 7s, 6d. to16s, Postage, 6d, 





Allyl 
Prevented by the destruction of all noxious effluvia. 
CREWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID, recommended by the 
t and strongest Chloride 
uarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d. Sold by all Che- 
sts, and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial 
e-end, London. 


. a power of this Disinfecting and purify- 
ing Agent is now acknowledged, and its use recommended 
by the College of Phy action of many 
other disinfectants, it destroys all noxious smells, i 
itself scentless. havi 
fostered by the false cooumption of 
to warn the public 


by all 
m. 


= 


0 
e 
r gallon. Manufactured at H. G. ex 
Commercial Wharf, Mile-end, London. 


Any persons who are desirous of entering further into 
details, with a view to co-operation, may communicate, 
letter, with Mons. J. L. St. André originator of the coseam, 
20, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, Lon m, or with the Bev. 
C.' Marriott, Oriel Co lege, Oxford, one of the trustees, 
The Universal Purveyor is already iu operation asa busi- 
ness concern. The establishment undertakes to exceute 
orders entrusted to its care. 
For prospectus, card, and list of prices, apply to Mr. War 
Islip, Central Office of the Universal Purveyor, 159, Fen- 
church-street, City. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PrepArReED FoR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LoPropEs 
Istus, NoRWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR Com 
sumption, Broncnitis, AstuMa, Gout, Curontc Rust- 
MATISM, AND ALL Scroru Lous D1sEAsEs. 


Approved of and recommended by BEnrzELtus, Lins, 
Worn Ler, JONATHAN PEREIRA, FoUQUIER, and pumerous 
oe eminent medical men and scientific chemists iD 
surope. 

Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments of 
Belgium and the Netherlands. ’ 

* Has almost entireky superseded all other kinds on the Con- 
inent, in consequence of its proved a power and efi 
acy—effecting acure much more rapidly. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the 
elements of the bile—in short, all its most active and essex 
tial principles—in larger quantities than the pale oilsmade 
is Engin ond Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by 
their mode of pre’ tion. 

A pamphlet Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon 
its superiority, directions for use, cases in which it has been 


= 





on application. 

The —_ testimonial of the late Dr. JORATEAY 
PEREIRA, Professor at the University of London, author ¢ 
“The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, is 
selected from innumerable others from m and sciene 





destroyed tifie men of the highest distinetion :— 


the title of a 

rious imita- 
luid contains | 
of Zine, whieh | 


“ My dear Sir—I was very glad to find from you, 
| had the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were 
interested commercially in Cod Liver Oil. 
that the Author of the best analysis and investienoveroret 
™~ properties of this Oil should himself be the 
this important ieine. 
“TI feel, however, some diffidence in venturing oft al 
Know that no one 


request by giving you my opinion of the 

of which you gave me a sample; because I kr hysical 
can be better, and few so well, acquainted with = Bs 
and chemical properties of this medicine as yoursel!, 

I regard as the highest authority on the subject. 

“T can, however, have no hesitation about the oe 
of responding to your applicati The oil which yor 
me was of the very finest quality, whether fea: od 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical propert oil canbe 
Lam satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 


procured. 
“With my best wishes for your suceess, believe me, BY 


ear Sir, t faithfully you 

dear Sir, to be very feigned)» JONATHAN PEREIRA 
yy ay Laneee, April 16, 1851. 
“To Dr. ongh.” . 

Sold WHOLESALE and peralt, in ~~ labelled with 

. a h’s st and signature, 
ath JONSAR, HARFOR , and Co., 77, Strand, wa 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom 
British Possessions, and by all respectable Chemi 
Vendors of Med: 3ines in Town and Country, at the following 
prices :— 





IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 
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VES, and FIRE-IRONS; 
py Buy WILELA of Ens. S “y eit posted, 8 SHOW. HOM si 
a rod reet gs 7 ecane, phn 


"i 
5, Perry’s-place. bey t ae “une 
Serman-stree A ond S AF Brn such an assortment of 


ithe ori RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
ES MONGERY, as cannot be approached 


ditto 


ehuber 





OF 


either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
cxquisitenss of sets wars, 21. 14s. to 5l. 10s. ; 
oe nts and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 
zed Fen 
19), 128.5 Bron from 22. 15s. to 6l. ; ditto, with rich 
7s. to 3l- ; Steel F vente Tay 
ee Sylvester and all other Patent 
with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
Bo ea to Yo sell at these v very reduced charges 
From the frequency aud extent of his purchases ; 
Secon —From those purchases being made exclusively 
nie and TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 
Brus to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
The Stock of each is at once the 
st, ewe = rtionate with those that have 
oo and marine Se is fs establis ament the most distinguished in 
lursery 138. 6d. to 32s.; Sponging, 15s. to 32s,; 
1. to 8h #ts. 6d. A large assortinent of Gas Furnace, 
eT in great variety from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of 
Ti BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 
devoted to - EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass 
Mattresses mmon Lron Bedsteads, from 17s, 0d. ; 
od Be teads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron 
Cots, from 21s. each. Handsome orna- 
rial ions Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2v. 
A PIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
mate. An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters, 


Bright Stoves, with bron: 
with ormola orn Fenders complete, with standards, from 
J. 15s. to 71. 78.; Fire-irons from 
ig! st to 
rirstly — 
TIS a! has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
TOILETTE fa WA most varied ever submitted to the public, 
torthis country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillow Showers, 
Hi, 1 3 Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths.— 
STBADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM §S. BUR- 
itt th Children’s Cots (with appropriate Bedding 
Pertable Wetted | eetovetail joints and patent sacking, 
19s. to 137. 
ted, whether as to extent, variety, or 


Macht sys . 
New Oral Papi - ” from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 


B Tron ditto 3s. Od. to 4 guimeas. 
Convex ditto 8. 6d. 

Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets, equally 
low. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 
aan brass bedsteads, and bedding) so 

and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
nee make their selections. 
es, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
reareed ore article not approved of. 
99, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 
1,2 Sand 3, NEWMAN- STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S- 
PLACE. 








LASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, of 
thesame beautiful fabric as POPE and PLANTE'S 


BLASTIC STOCKINGS for VARICOSE VEINS.—Those 
for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are admirably 
—_ for giving adequate es with EXTREME 
LIGHTNESS—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 
Instructions for measurement and prices on application, and 


the articles sent by post from the manufacturers, Pope and 
Plante, 4, Waterloo- place, Pall-m: all, London. 


LENFIELD P: AT ENT STARCH 
(used in Her Majesty’s Laundry), and WOTHBER- 
SPOONS’ Machine-made CONFECTIONERY, MARMA- 
(which gained the Prize 


LADE, JAMS, JELLIES, &c. 
Medal’ of 1851). May be had of all Grocers; wholesale of 
Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 66, Queen-street , Cheapside, 





STAYS SUPERSEDED. 


REAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BO- 
DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, produce 


deformity, and angles disease. Curvature of the spine 
consumption, and ahost of evils arise from their use. MAR- 
TIN’S LASTIC BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, 
at the same time furnishing a sufficient support, and im- 
tp to the figure that natural elegance, which is quite 
— under the pressure which is the great aim, as 
mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. The time 


and patience of the wearer are also spared, by a simple fas- 


ning in front, to da 9 
sent by post. obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be 


To be obtained only of the Inv entors and Manufacturers, 
BE. and B. H. MARTIN, 504, New Oxford-street. 


A Prospectus, &c., on receipt of a stamp. 





Cine —To Tradesmen, Mere are 
a know Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has late sly come 

pata that some unprincipled per-on or persons 

= some time past, been imposing upon the public 
cs ing to the trade and others a spurious article under 
4 of BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK, 

ro go that aaa the a and sole pro- 

ulacturer of the said article, and do not 

sly a ven traveller, or authorise any persons to . sent 


@8 as coming from my establishment for the pur- 
Bey Selling the said ink. ‘This caution is published by 
wrious ary further mupesition upon the public, and 


i, the myself. E.R. BOND, sole executrix and 
ie late John Bond, 2s, Long-lane, West 


oo avoid es ointment from the substitution of 
mt Mae careful to ask for the genuine Bond’s Per- 
that NO Tha Ink, a. further to distinguish it, observe 
b PENNY SIZE is, or has at any time, been 

¥ him, the inventor aud proprietor. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 31855. 


JOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That 
Oe ae 


By order. 
H.C. OWEN, tain R. 
“House, Pall-mall, London n, ow ey 
th July, 1854. 


a 


T 7] NITE MUTU. AL LIFE ASSUR- 
_ SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross. 
Policies indisputable. 
No charge for Policy Stamps 
Whole profits divided eueeally. 
Assurances on the strictly — principle. 
Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 


REQUENT TRAVELLERS can IN- 
4 
SURE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the 
YEAR, for terms of YEARS, or for the whole of LIFE, on 
application to the Booking Clerks at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and at the Offices of the Rastway Decemmenas 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, OLD BROAD-STREET, LoNDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, M,, Meanetarg. 





a ladies AUSTRALIAN BANKL KING 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at Ade- 
laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now ata pre- 
mium or charge of two per cent. Approved drafts on 
South Australia negotiated, and bills collected. 
Apply at the Company’ . Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, July, 1854. 


BA7- OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Pall-mall East, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tre- 
falgar-square, London. 
Established May, 1844. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested tc ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfeet Security. 
The Interest is ae in JANUARY and JULY, aud for 
the convenience of parties residing at a distance, may be 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Countsy 
Bankers, without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Fecapestases sent ee on application. 


INDIA, CHINA, 
AUSTRALI A, &ec. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s 
Steamers, carrying her Majesty’s mails and despatches, start 
from Southampton for the jundermentioned ports, 
follows :— 

For ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, CALCUTTA, ——, 
SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, on the 4th and 20th of 
every month 

For ADELAIDE, PORT PHILIP, and SYDNEY (touch- 
ing at BATAVIA), on = 4th of every alternate month; 
next Sonne 4th September. 

Ri. in Aand ALEX ANDRIA on the 4th and 20th of 
the month 

For VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ.and GIBRALTAR, 
on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of every month. 

MARSEILLES to MALTA.— The Company’s new and fast 
Steam-ships VALETTA and VECTIS are despatched from 
MARSEILLES to MALTA on the 10th and 26th of every 
month (in connexion with the Southampton Packets of the 
4th and 20th of the month). 

For further information, and tariffs of the Company’s | © 
rates of passage-money, and freight, &c.,apply at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London ; and Oriental- 
place, Southampton. 
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Malt Tax, addition of 50 per Cent. 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 


ERRY BROTHERS and CO. take the 

liberty of announcing that they have now on hand, 

in eask and bottle, an ample supply of BASS’S PALE ALE. 
with all its accustomed beauty of flavour and delieacy 

colour, and WITHOUT ANY ADVANCE IN PRICE. 
3, St. James’s-street, London, 

j ILLIAM STEV ENS, Sole Agent, con- 

tinues supplying the Public with the METROPO- 

LITAN and PROVE INCIAL JOINT-STOCK BREWERY 

Standard 


COMPANY ’S ALES and STOUT, in Bottles of the 
Lmperial Measure, atthe prices below :— 





Ale or Shout piiiatanescianddl quarts es ¢ = doz, 
De pod oi 
All Orders to be sent to 5 the Wholesale and Retail Stores, 
13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms Cash, WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent. 
The Company’s Goods supplied in Casks to Families. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essa: 
Spermatorrheea ; its Nature and Treatment, with an 
Exposition of the Frauds that are practised Ad ow who 
advertise the s - edy, safe, and mal ¢ 
Derangement. By a ME MBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICI ANS. London. 
London: AYLoTT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 





” 








Just published, 8vo, in cloth, price 5s., free by post, 5s. 6d. 


N TRUE and FALSE SPERMA- 
TORRHEA ; witha view to the Correction of wide- 
spread Errors in relation to the Treatment and Cure of the 
Impuissant and Sexual H Oe OED ingeneral. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. PICKFOR: 
BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street, and 290, _ = -way, New 
York. 





Ibe e BOTAN See ia a ctl be 
a 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, spot: 


Pate indy, 
ART XV. (Michachnas T 


AND BOUITY AUITY REPORTS OX af SLL THe Tite COkMO. LAW 


*,.* PART XVL wal bo guiliceeanAeamen anh” 
London : W. G. Benyiye and Co., 43, Fleet-street. 








Just 


Published. 
HE ECCLESIASTICAL and ADMI- 
RALTY REPORTS: being Reports of Casco hear@ 


before the Prerogative of the Consiateny 
Court and -_—— Court respecti and are tasod 
ne _—_ —y =e 
val Tart those Cou ay ap 
ba I. Part II., Michaelmus Term ieee to ir to Wichaalause Term 
“Laie W. G. BENNING and Co., 43, Fleet-street. 


OTICE.—The New Edition of the LIFE 


may be obtained this day, at MUDIS'SSELECT LIBRARY 
rd-street. 


510) New Oxfo: 








OTICE.—Fresh copies of each of the 
. ed io MUDIES at gah 





BRARY as freely as may require 
Curzon’s Armenia; Haskine® Lote ’s Teotureny Atherton, by Miss 
Mitford; Van de Velde’s Travels in Syria; and 
Prejudice, by Mrs. Murehison’s . Ken’s 
Life, New Edition ; Drs. Austin’s Germany ; 

Himalay an Journals; Purple Tints from Paris; ‘Olip hant’s 
Shores of the ~ ay Guizot’s Life < Cromwell; 


Audrey; Alieford; Claude the Colperteur; s 
Greek Church; Avillion; ‘the Russians in bulearia: ill’s 


Travels in Siberia; Magdalen ; Lady Widow- 
hood; Maurice’s Unity of the New Testament ; ve. 
Abyssinia; artine’s Celebrated Characters ; Brown’ 


History of ae ge The Life of Thomas Moore, &c. te. 
Single Subscription First-c 
country subs ption, Two Guineas and upwards, 

to the number of volumes required. Pros 
obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MvupDiB, 510, New O xford-street. 


Just published, in 1 vol., pp. 190, price 2s. , 


ANGERS TO ENGLAND of the Alli- 
ance with the Men of the ‘ot the People By VICTOR. 
pe ogee eed Representative of and Author 
of the “* History of the Crimes of of December.” 
TRUBNER and Co., 12, ca ea 








Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo, sewed, 222 pp., price 1s. 6d., 


‘THE GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 
“In this volume we have some exceed smart sketches 
of various public men.”—Church and State Gazette. 
“ These portraits of what the author terms the ‘ Govern- 
ing Classes of Great Britain’ are republished from the 
Leader yee and form a little onan s of 4 


tion of a peculiar and interesting character.”—Le: mes, 
“These lively sketches of living political characters are 
many of them admirably written, ys satirieal in spirit, 


and occasionally a in their — There are 
which Thackeray could hardly have done better.”— 

“The readers of the Leader need only be informed that 
the series of the ‘ Governing Classes of Great — 
which were contri by a Non-Elector, have been 


lected into an | ey = A mny volume in handsome 
the aspirate de trop.”— 


type, the Non-E himself to be Mr. 
ity, a@ name which ie ~~ y 
* TrupNer and oo, 12, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 2s. Gd., or 3s. by post, 
ROFESSOR WILSON : a Memorial and 
Estimate. 
By ONE OF HIS STUDENTS. 
With Porrrarr. 
From the last Picture, by Sir J. W. Gorpos, P.R.S.A. 


Edinb : Joun Menzies, 61 rat Princes-street 
Dublin : PM ‘GLasman. London: W. 8. “Our and Co. 


4 LEADER, EXAMINED, = — 


and Pn Ay oe ARE Ee. "pian, Newspaper 
and Advertisement Agent, t-street, Grosvenor- 
uare. 


Money Orders to be made iain at the Post-office, Ox 
ford-street, London. 











THE JACKSONIAN PRIZE TREATISE OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
Just published, with Plates, 8vo, cloth, 10s., 
TRICTURE of the URETHRA, its 


Pathol and Treatment. By HENRY THOMPSON, 
= B.CS., ME Honorary Surgeon to the Marylebone I 


ay € work replete with original in ms and sound 
a expositions on the Toentunens of this affection.”— 
the Lancet. 
London; Joun Cuvrcuit1, Princes-street, Soho. 
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BOGRAPHY AND HISTORY: Se- 
A. A for the use of her 


own children. 
SAMUEL MAUNDE author 
of Te Treasury of Knowledge,” "The Treasury o atural 


renal 5 and Co. we ne and Co.; Srmp- 
xn and Co.; Warrraxzn and Co v.cets J Rivixaton: 
Hov.sTon and STONEMAN ; Bom Aes Orr 

“hie and Co. ; and 


and Co.; J. 8. Hopson; Tned end Co 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS. 





ene FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
New edition, 12mo, 2s. cloth. 
PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD of LEARN- 
ING the SPELLING and PRONOUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By G. GROS. 
Thirty-third edition, 12mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CONTERaA- 
TION, with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By C. 
Twenty-eighth edition, 12mo, price 2s. Aa 
$. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revue et cor- 
par C. GROS. 


Loweman and Co.; Hamritonw and Co.; WHITTAKER 

— Co.; SmMrkix and Co.; Dotav and Co.; Hovtston 

STON ; F. and J. Rivinaton; E. P. Wiuttans 

c. oH. Laws a SS; fese ot and Co.; J. GREEN; and 
‘ALL and 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with plates, maps, engravings, &c., 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Bustyp-eseend 
edition, 12mg., price 6s. strongly bound in roan. 

WHITT R’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY 
of ROME. Thirtieth edition, 12mo., price 5s. éd., strongly 
bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S - yyy of 
GREECE. be a a edition, ,12mo., price 5s. 6d., 
strongly bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they have 
the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., on the title. 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





R. yoy S HISTORICAL 
CLASSICAL WORKS. s. 
—_ of Baoland, 2 vols., —_, fourth edition, mm 





The volumes are sold 
History of Greece. 12mo, sixth edit 
History of Rome. 12mo, — diti 
nestions on the Hi WEED sstidntosescessncviced h 1 
istory of India. 8vo, cloth 8 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo, second edition, 











1 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo, sixth edition, bound 4 
Ovid's ti. With notes and introduction. ‘Second 





Tales and 7 Peat avo Ficti Woodcuts, fi loth 
les and Po; ions. cu 8vo, cloth 6 
History 0 of England. — third edition, 


ed 


on FS a2 2 SQ @ SSeS 





Theos works are used at the chief public schools, and by 
the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted 
for private and self-instruction. 

WuitTaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 
= AGE in six months. 
ADAPTED to the GERMAN. iw ex com a 
the English Student. By Dr. H. G. In 
I. seventh edition, poy po oa cloth. 
Part . third edition, price 12s. 8vo, cloth. The parts sold 
peat 
*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method adapted 
to the German, containing a new system of facilitati Phe 
study of the German Declensions, and rules on the gender of 
substantives. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


2. ADAPTED to the aEron. Wrtthen engecsoly for the 
English Student. By Dr. G. OLLENDRO 8vo, fifth 
edition, containing a eiieoen the Gender of French Sub- 
stantives, and an Sdditional Treatise on the French Verbs. 
Price 12s, cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the FRALIAN. Written for the 
English Student. By Dr . @ OLLENDORFF. 8vo, 
second edition, price 12s. clot 

KEYS Je the ITALIAN, "FRENCH, and GERMAN 
a 8, prepared by the ‘author. Price 7s. each, cloth 





ai is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of 
nt met: bo petiee that these are the only English 
eat ns sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other 
> ane uate for the of English instruction, 
se ded by Captain Bast Hall a ~y tf-- bs 
and other eminent writers 

mended should be ordered with the publisher’s name, and, 
jae — every copy Nes its number and the author’s 


"The ao works are copyright. 


London: Warr 
to be hand of ear eeeieeie ne Dusan and Co., sad 





Just published (price 2s. 6d., by post 3s.), 
-) OBS BULL; oe, THE COMEDY OF 


T. H. Lacy, = rome North, 
and all Booksellers neon. orth, Strand, London; 


On the 20th July will b be published, p price 10s. 5 taal handsomely and strongly Sieh # cloth, 


VOLUME Il. OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, AND VOLUME Ii. oF THE 
NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION OF 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*.* A Number of the Cyclopedia is published every Saturday, price 6d. ; one week a num 
GroeRaruy—the next a number of NaToraL History ; and a Part, price 2s., on the last day of every —_ s 


Brapsurr & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, and to be had by order of all Booksellers and Newsvendory, 








HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.) THE EDINBURGH REVIRY, 
NEW SERIES.—No. XI. JULY, 1854. No. CCIIL., is just published. 


CONTENTS. D 2 CONTENTS: 
B I. Drpcomatic History or tue East 
I. Carprinat Wotsey. RN . 
a8. “en Maan. IL. bas gees AND LAWS AGAINST THE Ligto 
3 Tax Crvit Service. Ill. Hermann’s Escuytuvs 
. Paropy. i Ss 
V. THe Russo-EvrorKan EMBROILMENT. * a: an Sonoves 
VI. Joun W YCLIFFE AND HIS Times. VI. Ta Oxpers tx Councr. on Trape puny, 
VII. Comre’s Posirive PuiLosopny. VIL iG War. 


a N . 
VIII. Tue Fact anp Privcipce or CuRIsTIANITY. oo ON THE REPRESENTATION op Mj. 


Contemporary Literature:—§ 1. Theology, Philosophy,and | y]j7, EvropEAN EMIGRATION TO THE U 
— aos NITED 
Politics.—§ 2. Science.—§ 3. Classics and ne =| IX. Tue Russtan Wan or 1854. Srarza, 


4. History, Biography, Voyages, and Travels. 
les Lettres —§ —§ sd Art, 4 ae London: Lonemay andCo. Edinburgh: A.and0. Bracy 


London: Jonn me 8, King William-Street, Strand. | ~———— —_ ae 
~ 2 sttameoennt — Just published, iu 16mo, price One Shilling, 


Just Published, price 6d. USSIA and eee wi OR 
M‘CULLOCH, E 


FAREWELL SERMON, preached in . ited, with Corrections, 
A Renshaw-street Cha opel veel e: Sunday, Mw of ry by is Gaagraphlealitioury a aif forming Part 64 


25,1854. By JOHN HAMI wee L B G a Lo 
London: Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. eR: SE, ROS, Se, ee 











SS 
Tw ust st published, in 2 vols. ‘By ©, price 30s. cloth. 


HE CHURCH: An Explanation of the 
Meaning contained in the Bible; shewing the Ancient, 
Continued, and Prevailing Error of Man, the Substitution 


Translated from the Second German Edition by MARIAN > eee a a) eee er tad that the a 


EVANS, translator of “ Strause’s Life of Jesus.” or the Government of all Nations are conpeinell in Revealed 
London: Jonn CuaPrMay, 8, King William-street, Strand. — By WILLIAM ATKINSON. 
London: LonGMan, Brown, Green, and Loxemays. 


DHRENOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, and| —— Jar puntished, in post evo, price im dt 


PNEUMATOLOGY ; or, the Importance of Trainin + 
the Whole Being. By an INTROVISOR. Crown 8vo, 2s.;, (LERMANY, from 1760 to 1814; or, 
Sketches of German Life from the pone of the Ba 


postage, 6d. ‘| to the Expul: f the French. B 
f 
The warm heart and untarnished enthusiasm of youth | Pi This ‘picture Ot “social manners ond Ge 


speak in every sentence of these brief We wish they opinion in Germany, from about the Bane ie 


pages. 
had been more and longer; but few and short as they are, War tothe E Ision of th 
pear wt is poetry in their prose, and genius in their analysis.” one pa ph hn te om pion 6 Frese 


Srom 1760 to 1814;will be found a —_— of itelte pee 
of old-fashioned manners in the early part of the ; an 


London: Jonn CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
account of the corrupt state of the German 
cracies, and armies, and of the “ with which the 


COMTE. French "Revolution was regarded by Se me the middle classes; 
Just published, price 3s., indications of the oppression which t 


ms | brought upon the countr ; and the manner a 
PORTRAIT of AUGUSTUS COMTE, | sellias @ naracter of ‘Germany was finally purified and 
from a Drawing by HOFFMEISTER. by! by that seeps > oin almost as one man in the 
. : ma ar of Liberation.”—Spectator. 
ee Orne ie Gomre —_— Strand. | London: Loy@mManN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMAss. 


CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES, NINTH EDITION. | CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 


NGLISH SYNONYMES EX- THE OFFICIAL GUIDE & HANDBOOKS, 
inustrations and Examples, drawn from the best, Wrleers | JL LUSERATIVE of the Coe 
XHIBITION, are now Ol Sale, an 


To which is added, an Index to the Words. By GEORGE 

CRABB, A.M. 9th Edition. 8vo. 15s. cloth. | Ta tely. = eet toed b pe ge Pampa - ted 
London: Sim s, M | or handsomely bound in 3 vols.,, price 4s 
be x age SERN, HERERAMA, ant Oo. } at os PALACE and at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, 
and of 
“BION ee eA) SER WeRDs eee WORKS, | lo oem gad "A Evans, 7 Bouver — Lee to the 
r rysta ace Company, 11, Bouverie-stree 
HE ETON t, ATIN GRAMMAR, vith | 2 errs 
the addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


uantity; with a New Version of all the Latin Rules and 
On the 19th will be published, a Cheap Edition of 


xamples. By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 27th Edition, 
revised. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. Also, 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
A NOVEL. 


EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, with 
the Stress and Quantities correctly marked. 13th Edition. 

By the AUTHOR of “ Olive,” “The Ogilvies,” &¢. Price 2. 
Already published, price 2s. each, 


12mo. 1s. cloth. 
EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS; or, First 
MARY BARTON. 
A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE. 


Lessons in Construing, adapted fo the Rules ‘of Syntax of 
the Eton Latin Grammar; with all the Accents and 

THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. 
By the AUTHOR of “ The Falcon Family.” 


uantities marked. 1ith Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—A 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


EY to ditto, 4s. 12mo, cloth. 
EDWARDS’ SENTENTIZ SELECT; or, 
By NATHANIEL HAW THORNE. 
London; CHapMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Select Latin Sentences for progressive Lessons in Latin | 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d., 


HE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By LUDWIG FEUERBACH. 
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Construing. 3rd Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth—A KEY to | 
ditto, 4s. c oth. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. -|__% 





This day is published, price 4s. 


loth, 18s. 
)LEMENTS of PHYSICAL and CLAS-| ngth arene 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising the G phy | RANSCAUCASIA: Sketches of the 
of the Ancient World, in so far as it is subservie: amt to the Nations and Races between the Black Sea an 
understanding of the Classics. By PROFESSOR PILLANS, | Caspian. : 
y BARON VON HAXTHAU art 


of the University of Edinburgh. 
“One of the best books extant on the subject.”—John | Ww ith ? Coloured Illustrations by C. GRAEB.- 








Bull. | “The nations and races who live under the shadows 
WILt1aM BLackwoop and Sons, iments and London. | | Elbronz and Ararat are daily becoming more in 
= the present volume, so well-timed in pw It 
i ini aaa | and yet so careful in execution, is exceedingly welcome. 


THE SAN IT. AR v C ONDITION OF is fu lof information of the most varied kind.”—A# 


“ » of countries 
THE CITY of LONDON, from 1848 to 1853. With | A most valuable and complete description 


| interesting in themselves, and peculiarly interesti 
Preface and Notes. By JOHN SIMON, F.R.S., Surgeon to | ter &. wae 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Officer of Health to the City. present, as the theatre of a great struggle for grea 





ples.’ "— Leader. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. London: CHapMAn and HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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TaAMs OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THs LeaDRR,"—For a Half-Year, 13s. Money — re be drawn upen the STRAND Branch Offiee, and be made payable to Mr. ALFRED E. GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington — 
a 


LONDON : Printed by @uonem Hoors, (of Ne. 3, N 


orthend 
OFFICE, Ne. 7, WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND in the Precinet of the Savoy, in the same County.—SATURDAY, July 15, 1894. 


Road. in the County of Middlesex), and Published by THORNTON Lrion Hunt (of No. 12, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park) 
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